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TUESDAY, JAN. 18. 


FIRST SERMON IN PLATT’S HALL. 
Mr. Moody said: I find that you peo- 


ple out here respect success; if one suc- 
ceeds in life, you respect him. I have, 
therefore, chosen a successful character 
to bring before you to-day—Daniel. He 
lived six hundred years before Christ, 


and he is living yet. Nebuchadnezzar 
took him, when a young man, with some 
ten thousand others, from Jerusalem to 
Babylon. He took the finest and fairest 
of the people into captivity, leaving the 
poorest behind. Daniel hadn’t been long 
in Babylon when he had a great tempta- 
tion; a Goliah met him. He was a young 
man, not over twenty years old, when he 
was chosen to be fitted to stand before 
the king. And to be thus fitted, he was 
to eat meat and drink wine. He would 
bave had no trouble in this if he had been 
like some of us. But very likely his 
mother had taught him to abstain, and 
the law of his God, also, taught him to 
eat nothing offered to idols. Many would 
say, ‘‘When you are with the Romans, 
do as the Romans do.”’ Some one asked, 
the other day, if that is not in the Bible. 
It certainly seems to be the practice of a 
great many. Because so many over this 
side of the mountains break the Sabbath 
and drink hard, others seem to think 
they can do go also. Daniel was in a 
strange land. He could not speak the 
language. He must bow to the mandate 
or take a stand. If he disobeyed, he 
might lose his life. And here was the 
first secret of his success: he could say 
No at the right time. ‘The Bible says 
that an excellent spirit was in him. A 
little girl wanted to say that, but she 
said he had an excellent spine in him. 
Not so great a mistake after all. That is 
what is much needed, backbone—what a 

great many do not have. Daniel said, 

“Take away the wine and meat, and give 
us pulse.’’ Now, some men have got 
the idea that it makes them look well to 
drink wine, and have a bloated form and 
a red nose; but he knew that plain living 
was best for the health and the looks. 
Daniel purposed in his heart tat he 
would not drink the king’s wine or eat 
his meat. Many purpose in their heads; 
but we want heart purpose to act consci- 
entiously. Many seein to think it is not 
important to be conscientious jin little 
things; but how often the difficulty 
comes from yielding at first in sonie little 
thing. When one takes the first glass 
his conscience smites him, when he first 

breaks the Sabbath he is troubled, but in 
in a little time he is unconcerned. Take 

a firm, decided stand and there is no 

trouble. 

But we next find the young prince put 

under arrest. Why is this? The king 
had a dream and had forgotten it; none 
of the wise men can tell it, and so all 

must die. Daniel is now classed with 

the wise men. ‘‘Well,’’ says the young 
prince, “the king is very hasty. Give 
me a little time and I will tell -you the 
dream.” He had read that secrets belong 
to God, and, in answer to prayer, he be- 
lieved that God would reveal the dream 
to him. He and his three young Hebrew 
friends had a prayer-meeting together that 
night. But no answer came, and he 
went to sleep. But in his sleep God told 
him the dream and the interpretation 
thereof. Early next morning he is taken 
before the king. He says: ‘‘O king, 

ou saw in your dream an image.’’ 
‘Yes, that’s so—I remember it all now.” 
The dream was told and recognized, and 
then came the interpretation. Daniel 
claimed for himself no credit or skill. 
He said his God had revealed it to him. 
He was as modest as he was wise. The 
image had a head of gold, representing 
the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, then in 
all its glory—the richest that the world 
had ever seen. Next came a body of 
silver, representing the stronger but less 
magnificent Persian Empire. Below this 
were thighs of brass, representing the 
Empire of Alexander; and, finally, there 
were legs of iron, representing 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


The strongest of all. This Empire was 
divided into ten Kingdoms; some strong. 
and some weak, some of iron and some 


The king starts frém his throne. 


their way. So they reported them to 
the king; arid as they persisted in their 
refusal, they were condemned to be cast 
into the fiery furnace. ) They were not 
sure that God would deliver them, though 
they believed that he could. But if he 
did not, they were ready to die rather 
than worship that golden image. They 
were hurried away and cast, bound, into 
the furnace. But lo! a strange sight. 
**Did 


we not cast three into the furnace ? and 


now there are four there; and they walk 


e fire unharmed, and one of them is 
ike the Son of God.’’ Yes; when the 
Good Shepherd on his throne saw these 
lambs of his flock in danger, he rushed 
to save them. So, with Jesus they were 
in green pastures and beside still waters, 
amid the flowers. There is more to be 
told about Daniel; but it is now four 


o clock, and I promised to keep you here 
only an hour, so we will resume this sub- 
ject to-morrow. 


And now I want Mr. 
Stebbins and Mr. Sankey to sing the 
158th hymn. I ask you all to join in 
the chorus: : 


‘‘Dare to be a Daniel; 
Dare to stand alone.’’ 


The hymn was sung with ‘great anima- 
tion, and the audience was dismissed. 


WEDNESDAY JAN. 19. 
Platts’ Hall was again filled at 3 


o'clock Pp. M., with business men, among 
whom were a great many Jews. After 
singing ‘*The Ninty and Nine” by Mr. 
Sankey, and ‘‘S5ing Them over again to 
Me” by Mr. Stebbins, Rev. C. V. 
Anthony offered prayer. Mr. Moody 


continued his subject of yesterday, 


DANIEL, 
Saying: I stopped yeaterday with the 
King’s second dream. This time he re- 


membered the dream, and called on his’ 


wise men to interpret it. But though 
they had said before that they could in- 
terpret, if they knew the dream, they 
tailed, and Daniel was summoned. ‘The 
dream is recorded in Daniel iv., 10-17. 
Daniel was troubled for an hour. It was 
no pleasant duty to tell Nebuchadnezzar 
his impending doom. But he did so faith- 
fully, and warned the King to ‘‘break off 
his sins by righteousness.” If he did not, 
he would be driven fo:th from men to 
dwell among the beasts cf the field. The 
King repented or the time. But at the 
end of twelve months he walked in his 
palace, and said in the pride of his heart, 
‘Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built ?’’ And while he spake, a voice 
came, saying, ‘‘Thy kingdom is departed 
from thee.’’ It is supposed that his reason 
failed, and that he went out a maniac, to 
live with the beasts of the field. After 
seven years, as is generally supposed, his 
reason returned. He resumed the reins 
of government, and then issued this proc- 
lamation<« ‘‘ And at the end of the days, I, 


Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up mine eyes unto. 


Heaven, and mine understanding return- 
ed unto me, and I blessed the Most 


High, and I praised and honored Him 


that liveth forever—whose dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, and His king- 
dom is from generation to generation. * 

* * Now, I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise 
and extol and honor the King of Heaven, 
all Whose works are truth, and His ways 


judgment, and those that walk in pride He 


is able to abase.”’ | 

This closed up the history of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But may we not believe 
that he was won to God by Daniel’s fi- 
delity? Ihave.no doubt that they are 
now together in glory. | 

For fifteen years we see nothing of 
Daniel, the Bismarck, the Gladstone of 
Babylon. But at. length, while the city 
is besieged by Cyrus, Belshazzar made a 
creat feast. He had the sacred vessels 
that ‘were taken from the temple at Jeru- 
salem brought and they drank in them. 
Then fingers appeared writing on the wall. 


It was the writing of the God of Sinai. 


The wise men were sent for but could not 
interpret it. But Daniel read it, ‘‘Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharzin.”” He interpreted it. 
That night the prediction was fulfilled. 
Cyrus entered the city, and Belshazzer’s 
blood flowed with his wine. Darius, the 
King of the Medes and Persians, succeed- 
ed to Belshazzer’s throne. He put 120 
men over the different provinces of this 
Empire. How he knew Daniel we do 


of clay. And last of all came the fifth 
great Monarchy, the Kingdom represented 
by the little stone cut without hands from 
the mountain—the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, whose Kingdom is an everlasting 
Kingdom, and his dominion throughout 
all generations. All hail to his King- 
dom! The King will come and reign in 
spite of skeptics and scoffers. Lift up 
your heads, ye doubting and desponding 
ones; the hour of your redemption draw- 
eth nigh. Daniel having interpreted the 
dream, he and his three friends were put 
into high offices. They were the minis- 
ters of Nebuchadnezzar, and in his name 
they ruled the world. But now came 
another trial of their faith. Daniel was 
not present. he had gone to 
Egypt on business for the king. The 
king was persuaded by his courtiers to 
set up an image one hundred and twenty 
feet high and _ require all his subjects to 
bow down and worship it. The three 
young Hebrews stood while everybody 
else bowed. Their enemies noticed it. 
Every true Christian will have enemies 
in this evil world. Perhaps these men 
wanted to get up a ring and enrich them- 
selves, and the honest Hebrews were in 


not know. Perhaps he had met him when 


he was Prime Minister for Nebuchadnez- 
zar, on some official business. We know 
that Darius had great confidence in Dan- 
iel. And after he puts 120 Princes over 


the different provinces, he put over them 


three Presidents, of whom Daniel was the 
first. Daniel was to rule the men in the 
whole Empire. There was no one greater 
except Darius. | 
But another great trial came across 
Daniel’s path. As I said yesterday, every 
good man has his enemies. These 120 
Princes had become jealous of him. No 
doubt they argued that if they could have 
some one in place of this old Hebrew, 
they could make enough in a few years 
out of the Kingdom to retire from busi- 
ness; but now they could not plunder the 
Government. A great many think it is 
not dishonest to what belongs to the 
Government, and it don’t trouble their 
consciencec; and these Princes wanted to 
get this man Daniel out of their way, and 
so they formed a conspiracy to destro 
him. They raked up his whole past life 
when he had been with N dhachataenter 
but they came to the conclusion that they 


could not find anything against him, ex- ! 


cept touching the law of his God. I 
would rather have this said of me than to 
have a monument of gold that should 
reach up to heaven erected in my mem- 
ory. He had kept the accounts right ‘and 
had not committed any peculation; he 
had not put any nephews or brothers into 
office that had defrauded the Govern- 
ment, and there he was standing alone in 
that great city for God and the majesty 
of the law. ‘They found no occasion to 
condem him. I thank God for such a pub- 
lic man as Daniel! I wish wé had more 
of them. [Applause.] Don’t applaud, 
but be honest yourselves. It is a great 
deal easier to applaud honesty than to be 
honest; a great deal easier to see other’s 
faults than our own. The conspirators 
said: ‘‘This Daniel is too puritanical. 
He has old-fashioned notions that he 
brought here from Jerusalem. We must 
get him out of the way.’’ But they knew 
there was only one way todoit. They 
must entrap him through his religion. 


I suppose they had a secret council to- 
gether. Perhaps it was all night. When 
men want to do something mean, they 
want to do it inthe dark. You can see 
these princes having a meeting and con- 
spiring togethér, and perhaps one of them 
was a lawyer acquainted with the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and they thought 
if they could only get a decree signed by 
Darius, that no man should worship any 
God or anybody else for thirty days but 
Darius, he should be cast into the den of 
lions. ‘‘Remember,’’ they said to one 
another, ‘‘and don’t tell your wives and 
daughters, because if you want to keep it 
private, don’t let the women know it.” 


by the king, and the penalty was that the 
one who violated it should be cast into 
the lions’ den. I can see these one hun- 
dred and twenty princes writing that doc- 
ument carefully, line by line, sentence by 
sentence, so that there should be no mis- 
take, because they knew that Darius lov- 


law, he would do it. And they decreed 
that Darius should sign it without calling 
upon his prime minister or chief secretary, 
because they knew if he read it he would 
not signit. And they also knew that 
Daniel worshiped the God of the Hebrews, 
and was not going to disobey the law of 
his God. Probably they sent three or 
four princes to the palace, and they pro- 
bably told Darius what a mighty man he 
was, and how the whole population loved 
him. They knew his weak point, and 
thev probably told him if he signed the 
decree for nobody to call upon any other 
God but him, it would hand his name 
down to posterity, and that mothers 
weald teach | their children to pray to Da- 
rius, and instil his name into their minds 
and make him their God, and that it 
would lift him up from the position he 
held to make him a god, and all in the 
— would bow down and worship 
im. 

And they might have argued that if it 
was kept thirty days it would become the 
universal religion and hand his name 
down to generations. If you want a man 
to do a mean thing, just touch his vanity. 
These princes had touched Darius’ vani- 
ty. He thought he would like to have 
all the people worship him. He thought 
it was a very fine suggestion. They did 
not wait for him to read it all. Hecould 
see no objection, and put his signet of the 
Government upon it, and one of the 
princes might have said after he had done 
that, in a tone of mockery: ‘‘The laws of 
the Medes and Persians altar not. They 
cannot be changed.’’ Darius, of course, 
approved of them all. And you can see 
this man going out of the palace elated, 
saying: ‘‘Daniel has looked over our ac- 
counts long enough.’’ He had watched 
their aceounts to see that no damage came 
to the Government. . The news soon 
spread that Darius had signed a decree. 
I can just see the man going into the of- 
fice of the secretary. I can see his gray 
locks and beautiful white beard, as he sat 
there at his desk, and, perhaps, looking 
over the accounts of these very men who 
have been conspiring against him. This 
messenger comes to Daniel and says: 
‘‘Have you heard of the conspiracy to 
destroy you?” ‘*‘No; whatisit?’’ ‘*Why, 
these one hundred and twenty princes 
have got Darius to sign a decree that 
every man that shall ask a petition of any 
God or any man within thirty days, save 
of the king, shall be cast into the den of 
ions.”’ 
been there, some of the Christians of the 
nineteenth century, we would have said: 
**Now, look you; don’t be too religious; 
don’t be too conscientious; don’t you let 
them catch you praying for the next thir- 
ty days on your knees at your open win- 
dow. (You know it was the custom to 
pray with an open window towards Jeru- 
salem.) These princes have spies and 
will report it to the king.” they: 
might have said: ‘‘It will be ruinous to 
the Government. Don’t you pray to the 
God of the Hebrews; or if you do, don’t 
you do it at anopen window. Ifyou are 
determined to pray, hadn’t you better 
pray with your shutters closed? Put 
some paper in the key-hole, so that nobody 
can peek in and see you. Get into 
bed.and pray silently, and they won’t hear 
you. Call upon. your God secretly, and 
it will be just as well as to pray at an 
open window.” I am afraid that that 
would have been our advice; but do you 


think that this man who had. served God 


l am afraid if some of us had’ 


our 


They got a decree drawn up to be signed - 


ed Daniel, and if there was any chance 
by which he could save him and keep the 


all these years was going to deviate a 
hair’s breadth trom his custom? He had 
tuken his stand on the Lord’s side, and 
he was not going to deviate from it. Let 
all the devils in hell form a conspiracy 
against him, he would not. If he had 
got to go into the lions’ den, his God was 
going there with him. I can just imagine 
how indignant he was at the suggestion. 
The Seripture tells that after the decree 
was signed, the old man went to his room 
three times a day and prayed to his God 
three times a day. He had time to pray. 
You say you haven’t got time to pray 
with your family or go to prayer-meeting. 
Statesmen and politicians have not scot 
time to pray. This man, who was the 
chief man in that kingdom, found time— 
you might say a ruler of the whole world 
at that time. I doubt whether or no 
there was a man living in his day so busy 
as this man, and he foundtime. Hehad 
not only the king’s business to attend to, 
but his own private affairs also, and had 
to watch these one hundred and twenty 
rascals to keep them from stealing from 
the Government, and yet he prayed three 
times a day as aforetime, and he prayed 
with his windows open toward Jerusalem. 
When that temple was dedicated in the 
days of Solomon, we are informed that 
God had promised to answer the prayers 
of those who prayed with their windows 
open toward Jerusalem. What cared 
Daniel for the lions’ den! He was on his 
way to heaven, and that den had no ter- 
ror for him, He is not going to lose his 
soul, and so he prays; and if there had 
been any reporters in those days they 
would probably have got that prayer in 
the next edition. Let us have a religion 


so that people don’t have to go to some. 


musty church record after we are dead to 
find out whether we are Christians or not. 
These princes were watching. They had 
two men there probably to take it down. 
‘Now listen; now see if he prays to Da- 
rius.”’ He goes down on his knees and 
lifts up his voice toward heaven, and 
prays to the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and to the 
God of his fathers, but before he gets 
through he prays for that kingdom, he 
prays for Darius, but not to him. It is 
all right to pray for kings, and we° ought 
to pray more for this country. Let us 
pray for our rulers. We ought to find 
time. This pee found time to pray 
everyvlay. I have no doubt he prayed 
every day for the king and for that nation. 
While he is praying his enemies are tak- 
ing down his prayer, and after he gets 
through they go to the princes and say: 
‘*Here is the prayer; we heatd the pray- 
er; he prayed for ten minutes, but never 
called upon Darius at all. He prayed 
for the Hebrew God to bless the kingdom, 
but he did not pray to the king.” And 
away these men go to tell the king of it, 
saying: ‘‘Oh, Darius, live forever! Do 
you know there is a man in your kingdom 
who won't obey ?’’ ‘‘Won’t obey me! 
Who is it?’ ‘*Why, that man Daniel.” 
And the king says: ‘‘Of course he won’t 
bow down and worshipme. I might have 
known he would not have doneit. How 
could I have done such athing?”’ In- 
stead of condemning Daniel, he condemns 
himself. He walks up and down in great 
agony and begins to realize what the ef- 
fect of that decree is to be. But these 
princes say, sardonically: ‘‘The laws of 
the Medes and Persians altar not.”’ They 

erhaps twit him of it. They have got 
fig Darius loved Daniel very much, 


Darius and mine, our Christ, loves us. 
Our Christ went down into the lions’ den 
and kept His law. For hours Darius 
set his face against delivering up Daniel; 
but these wicked princes held him to his 
decree, and he would not break the law. 
They probably said: “If you break that, 
your kingdom will pass from you. The 
law must be kept. The law of the Medes 
and persians does not alter.” So the 
king gave the command to the princes to 
cast Daniel into the lions’ den. You 
might see, if you had been there, that old 
man led along the streets of Babylon and 
guided by some mighty men of the Chal- 
dean army. He is cast into the den, and 
they put a stone upon the mouth of the 
den. Then these princes probably rejoic- 
ed that they had got Daniel out of the 
way. But Daniel had confidence in his 
God, and we can see him sleeping calmly 
with his head on one of the lions fora 
pillow. He slept more calmly than the 
king. When morning came, the king 
orders out his chariot and rolls through 
the streets of the city until he comes to 
the den. There he calls out to Daniel 
and asks him if his God has delivered 
him. And hark! there is his voice. God 
has sent down His angel and saved Dan- 
iel, and he came forth unharmed. And 
the king is exceedingly glad, and takes 
him in his chariot back to the palace, and 
they were two joyful men. God stood by 
him. He was on the Lord’s side. Oh, 
who is on the Lord’s side here to- 
day? If you will take your stand on 
His side He will deliver you from temp- 
tation, trial, and darkness. When Dan- 
iel died he went to heaven. I donot be- 
lieve he was a stranger there; for all knew 
him, for he was greatly beloved of God. 
If we stand up for what is right in the 
sight of God, God will bless us, and we 
will be in constant communion with him. 


Let us pray to Daniel’s God. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20. 


| 


tions. 


but he did not love him so much as your 


‘stirred the whole nation. 


Bishop Haven and Mr. Moody offered insane is the Son of God.’’ 


Mr. Moody said: I have been preach- 
ing for two days, out of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the j jim Now I want to 


preach to the Gentiles; but I want you 


Jews to stay. I take my text from the 
New Testament—a question put by our 
Savior himself to the Pharisees—‘‘ W hat 
think ye of Christ?” (Matt. xxii: 42.) 
The Pharisees had put questions to the 
Savior, and he had silenced them; then 
the Sadducees questioned, and he silenced 
them. And now he turns and asks them 
a question, ‘‘What think ye of Christ ? 
whose son is he?” ‘‘Why,”’’ they said, 
‘the is the son of David.” ‘‘Well, then, 
if he is the son of David, how did David 
call his own sou Lord?’ They asked 
him no more questions that day. I like 
to get men to think. ‘‘What think ye 
of Christ ?’”’ that is the question of ques- 
If he were only a man, the 
quicker we know it the better; but if he 
were the God-man, the quicker we know 
it the better. | | 

I would like to take up Christ as a 
preacher. He preached so that a child 
could understand him; and yet he han- 
dled the deepest and most profound ques- 
tions. Travelers in Palestine tell us that 
he used all sorts of objects and things 
there for illustrations. He sees a sower, 
and uses him to illustrate. He tells the 
story of the prodigal son; story of the 
good Samaritan. Men cannot forget his 
teachings; they go down deep into the 
heart. 

I would like to speak of him as a phy- 
sician. You have your celebrated phy- 
sicians; but he’ never lost a patient, he 
was a match for every case. 

Think of him as a comforter. He 
wipes away more tears every day than 
all the infidels in the world. Infidelity 
never gave true rest and peace to any 
human soul. ‘‘Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest.”’ 

I would like to take him up as a 
teacher. Men try to break down and 
destroy his teachings, but they are more 
powerful than ever. 

Think of him as a deliverer, a she 
herd. But we want to get our minds 
away from all surroundings, to Christ 
himself. Was he the God-man, what 
he claimed to be? Was he before Abra- 
ham was ? or was he amere man? Every 
other question is as nothing to this: 
Was he what he claimed to be? or was he 
an imposter? ‘‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved.’’ ‘‘I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” 


If I wanted to find out about a man in 
this city, I would go to two classes of 
persons-—his friends and his enemies. 
All public men have friends and enemies. 
Jesus Christ is the central figure in 
human history. He has warm friends 
and bitterest enemies in this city. Let 
us interrogate the enemies of his day. 
The Pharisees were his bitterest enemies; 
and the worst they could say of him was 
that he was the friend of publicans and 
sinners. They said he wouldn’t be the 
friend of harlots and gamblers and sinners 
if he came fiom heaven. But that’s just 
what makes me like him. Else 

Caiaphas, the president of the Sanhe- 
drim that tried him—let us call Caia- 
phas upon the witness-stand. ‘‘Caiaphas, 


tell us what you find against Jesus.” 


> 


“Guilty of blasphemy.’’ Two witnesses 
testified to his blasphemy. ‘Then I put 
him under oath, and asked him, ‘‘ Art 
thou the son of the Blessed ?’’ And he 
said: ‘‘lam. You shall see me sitting 
at the right hand of God, coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” We don’t want any 
more witnesses, we have heard the blas- 
phemy from his own lips. And they all 
say he is guilty of death; because he 
claims to be the God-man. | 

Pilate is the next witness; not a Jew, 
but the Roman governor. Pilate, testify. 
‘‘T find no fault in this man.” A great 
many men condemn Pilate; but they are 
worse than he was; they find fault with 
Jesus. Pilate’s wife sent a messenger 
to him to say, ‘‘Have thou nothing to do 
with that just person.”’ | 

But here is another witness—Judas, 
that sold him for thirty pieces of silver. 
Let Judas be brought in to testify. 
‘‘You were with him for three years. 
You knew him well. Was he a deceiver, 
a fraud?’ ‘‘I have betrayed innocent 
blood.’’ 

The centurion—a Roman—the sheriff, 
the executioner, he had to be there to the 
last. He testifies: ‘*Truly, this was the 
son of God.’’ Even the devil testifies— 
not that I want to bring him on the stand, 


for I don’t regard him as reliable, but he | 


said: ‘‘I know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God.’’ 

But let us turn now to the testimony of 
His friends. John the Baptist, one of 
the grandest preachers that ever lived. 
He had no committee to make arrange- 
ments for his services, no daily papers to 
print his sermons. He came from the 
wilderness to prepare the way for the 
Lord; he went from town to town, and 
The poorest 
lived better than he; he only claimed to 
be the fore-runner—messenger of Christ. 


‘He dressed like Elijah. The ple 
flocked to hear him—Herod came. If 


he could have preached in this city all 


you merchants and stock brokers would 
want to hear him. John testify. ‘‘Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.’’ ‘‘I bear record that 
must de- 


(Concluded on ewghth page. 


Jews. 


ithe Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


From Riverside, 


It is always a Bonen to the Column 
to receive contributions from our auxilia- 
ries. We wish they would oftener write 
directly for publication. Everybody likes 
to know what they think, and how they 
feel, and what they are doing. We do 
not say these things for the sake of high 
politeness. Wereally meanthem. May 
they not soon have the effect of bringing 
forth other articles as pleasant as this to 
the Column ? 

Riverside Auxiliary, organized 
Nov. 6, 1879, is still in existence. Few 
names have lately been added to the mem- 
bership list. As the members are scattered 
over this broad valley, the fall and winter — 
winds and rains have prevented a reg- 
ular attendance on the part of many. 
We hope that the spirit is willing, though 
the flesh has been weak. Our meetings 
have been interesting, and we feel that 
the benefit that we have ourselves receiv- 
ed is disproportionate to the little aid in 
the shape'of money we have so far been 
able to send our neighbor, Mexico. So 
we believe our society to be a help in 
more than one way, and pray that it may 
have an influence felt in our Church and 


homes, as well as in the cause we try to 


aid. SECRETARY.” 


Bible Study. 


That this is an ‘‘age of progress’’ is a 
statement that comes from many li 
whose ideas of progression exclude ‘belief 
in the great doctrines of Christianity and 
entire exemption from its deepest de- 
mands. But our view of progression is 
one that takes in everything that strength- 
ens our faith in the hiving and true God 
and his son Jesus Christ, and in the sa- 
cred volume he has writ. 

In nothing is this ‘‘age of progression’ 
more marked than in the formation of the 
‘‘Literary and Scientific Circles’ of the 
present tay called the ‘‘Chautauqua,’’ 
trom their having originated in that place, 
which has now become the synonym for 
religious culture all over our land. The 
course of study pursued by these circles 
embraces ancient and modern literature, — 
books of science and, notably, books on 
the religious science and the philosophy of 
our blessed religion. The book which the 
California Circles are now studying is) 
called, the ‘‘Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation,” by Rev. James B. Walker. 

This little volume is one which in its log- 
ical reasoning, its simple and self-evident 
deductions, and its beautiful unfolding of 
the ‘‘plan of salvation’’ was written to 
meet the case of those of whom we have 
met so many in our inquiry meetings, 
who ‘‘can’t believe.”’ 

‘‘For the time being we will refrain 
from enlarging on the fact that in — 
of these cases, ‘‘cannot” should be rend- 
ered ‘* will not,’’ and consider the case 
of those whose vision having been fix- 
ed on the more difficult aspects of relig- 
ious truths, do not receive them as the 
very truth of God. The ‘‘occasion’’ of 
this work is given in the author's own 
language as follows: ‘“‘During some of 
the first years of the writer's active life 
he was a skeptic; he had a friend who 
has since been well known as a lawyer 
and legislator, who was also skeptical in 
his opinions. We were both conversant 
with the common evidences of Chris- 
tianity. None of them quite satisfied our 
minds. Circumstances which need not 
be named, led the writer to examine for 
other evidence than that which had been 
commended previously to his attention,” 
and this book written in form of let- 
ters is the result of this honest inquiry, 
and seems to meet fully the doubts of 
many who have not looked deeply into 
the history of our holy religion. The line 


.of argument is new, (to most, certainly,) 


beginning with the first revelation of God, 
to a sinful, ignorant race as the ‘‘I am,” 
simply self-existent. 

From this point it unfolds God’s deal- 
ings with the children of Israel and of his 
‘‘making ready a prepared people,’’ to be 
the recipients of the revelation of God’s 
wondrous ‘‘plan of ,salvation.”” We rec- 
ommend it to all who have, (and who has 
not, unless enlightened by God’s Holy 
Spirit) indistinct views of-God’s thoughts 
of mercy to mankind. | 

It is a very significant fact, and one 
which with many others seems to herald 
the dawn of a brighter day, that all over 
our land, many of the most cultivated ~ 
minds will sit, evening after evening, face 
to face with the great truths so clearly set 
forth in this little volume, and its com- 
panion, ‘‘“The Word of God Opened,” 
which some months since was made the 
subject of such delightful study, contains 
facts which we hope the next generation 
will be ashamed to confess ignorance of. 

God’s truth is a ‘‘great deep,”’ the sur- 
face of which sparkles with light and beau- 
ty from the sweet rays of heaven, but 
down in its mighty depths is there the 
calm which no breeze may ruffle, or 
tempests may shake. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society — 
have circulated 784,000 ¢copies of the 
Hebrew Bible, in whole or part, among 
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Atiscellany. 


LOSING AND LIVING. 


Forever the sun is pouring its gold 
} Ona hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold; 
His wealth on the homes of want and sor- 
row; 

To withhold his largeness of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night. - 

To give 

Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all. 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the light it freely loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom, 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom. 

Todeny 
Is to die. | 


The seas lend silvery rays to the land, 
The land its sapphire-streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of com- 
mand, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And ever and ever we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and images death. 
To live 
Is to give, 


He is dead whose hand is not open wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the length of his life-long ride 
, Who gives his fortune place to another; 

And a thousand million lives are his 

Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny 
Is to die. 

— Selected. 


— 


People I Would Like to Endow. 


As soon as I have fifty thousand dol- 
lars to spare, I mean to have a good time 
in giving it away. And when I give, it 
will be to people I know, rather than to 
institutions. Institutions must be built 
up, and happy are they who can bnild 
them. It would be pleasant to help, on 
a small scale, to give a little to some 
worthy academy, or to some promising 
college or university. “Public education 
on an adequate scale calls for very large 
outlays. The millionaires should look 
after the great institutions, and the insti- 
tutions should ‘‘go for’ the millionaires. 
My choice of objects will be humbler, and 
will not perpetuate my name; but it will 
have the advantage of a fresher personality, 
and there will be a perpetuity of, good in- 
fluences through happy hearts and useful 
lives. That, I fancy, is the best sort of 
immortality; and I think the little oases 
I may chance to bless will be much green- 
er than the wider areas of an equally lim- 
ited and impersonal benefaction. Think 
how little way fifty thousand dollars can 
go in endowing any of our really great in- 
stitutions. I propose, instead, to endow 
a few individuals, And though I am not 
yet in sight of any fifty thousand dollars, 
I like the pleasure of anticipating and 

lanning, and am already making up a 
ist of recipients. It runs as follows: 


(1.) The first on the list, as might be 
expected, is a young man trying to ‘‘get 
an education;” and by this | mean what 
is called higher education. All our boys 
are taught the three R’s. Many of them 
have gone through the grammar school, 
and a few through the high school. So 
far, so good. A still higher or college 
education is not an absolute necessity. It 
will not coin money; it will not insure so- 
cial prominence, nor win political promo- 
tion. But there must be some who love 
knowledge for its own sake—who gaze on 
the vast fields of learning and science with 
a longing whick neither business success, 
nor social prominence, nor political promo- 
tion can satisfy. And some masterful 
epirits there are who are shrewd enough 
to see that the highest aims of professional 
and political ambition are to be reached 
only by men of the widest culture and 
the most thorough mental discipline. I 
doubt whether my young man has any 
such ambition. At present, he is intent 
only on discipline and culture, as if for 
their own sake. | 

His story is asimple one. His parents, 
who live in the ‘country, are willing to 
help him, but cannot. ‘The home-farm is 
mortgaged, and the mortgage has not 
shrunk in many years. Other mouths 
are tu be fed, other backs to be clothed. 
Our young collegian has been frankly told 
that his ‘‘time’’ is all that can be given 
him. He taught school at eighteen in a 
sparsely settled district, boarded around, 
and received forty-five dollars a month, 
of which he could lay by but twenty. <A 
year and a half of such toil made him 
seem to himself rich enough to enter col- 
lege. So he came down, lived in a club 
(not of a Greek letter society), obtained 
some work in vacations, and got half way 
through his college course. ‘Then came 
the end. He was willing to work, but 
work was not to be had. Noone wanted 
a private tutor, an extra accountant, an 
amanuensis, or even a chore-boy. So, 
for more than one or two years, he has 
been out of college—a part of the time 
teaching, in hope of saving enough to car- 
ry him through the remaining years of 
study; then becoming discouraged and 
drifting into a business engagement. Just 


now there is an even balance between 
- learning and intellectual power on the one 


hand, and business drudgery and eclipse 
of scholarly aspirations on the other. 
That young man I should like to endow. 
He is not brilliant in scholarship or in or- 
atory; he is not a born poet, nor a prom- 
ising young journalist. The very bright 
men usually make their way. Their ex- 
ceptional abilities: attract notice and win 
them friends. I have greater sympathy 
for the non-genius, the faithful, plodding 
student who gets no first-class notice from 
college papers or faculty bulletins, who 

uts on no airs in the class-room or the 

ebating or The one of whom I 
speak has roundabout common sense; and 
i? I know anything of young men, he 


‘ would some day be of much value to the 


community, if he could only be educated. 
How much would he want? Say $2,500, 
for college and graduate studies; a paltry 
twenty-five hundred dollars to meet the 
strong and healthy hunger of a noble soul, 
and give the world what it so rarely gets 
—another full pattern of manhood. — 
(2.) The second on the list is a hard- 
‘working and poorly paid teacher. He 


‘the news from chance conversation. 


primus pares. 


chose his profession for his own sake— 
not turning to it as a stepping-stone to 
some other, profession, nor yet as a last re- 
sort when other occupations had failed 
him. He thought the best way to reme- 
dy the evils of society was to bring on the 
stage a better generation of actors, and to 
make that next generation better by be- 
ginning with them in childhood. He 
wanted to be a fashioner of minds, and to 
take them in the most plastic state. So, 
with an education that would have justi- 
fied a much higher aim (seemingly, not 
really, higher), he dropped himself into 
the machinery of the public schools, and 
has been for ten years a most laborious, 
faithful, and successful teacher in an un- 


graded country school. Most of the peo- 
ple like him well enough, but they do not 
know a tenth part of his nobleness. He 
never blows his own trumpet, and no one 
thinks of blowing it for him. Of course, 
he has made some enemies, among parents 
who rear ill-behaved children and resent : 
a teacher’s efforts to make them well be- 
haved. His salary is meager, barely 
enough to support himself, and wife, and 
child. But some rough patrons of the 
schvol, who live chiefly on the produce of 
their farms, cannot see why the districts 
should pay so much for a teacher; they 


less money than he does. If he were to 
strike for higher wages, they would not 
hesitate to let him go. Plenty of teach- 
ers can be got for even a smaller salary, 
and few stop to sift out the best teachers. 
Some care little what sort of a teacher 
they have. So he stays on—this man to 
whom the community owes so much— 
working for an inferior mechanic’s wages, 
and trying vainly to keep up with the ed- 
ucational progress of the day. He cannot 
afford to take a Teacher’s Journal, he 
denies himself a daily paper, and empely 
e 
cannot think of taking any of the leading 
magazines, nor of buying the books for 
which his soul hungers. It is just a tug 
and struggle to make ends meet. If he 
were laid aside from work, he would be 
obliged to run in debt, his anxiety would 
increase his malady, and his family would 
probably he left helpless. . He had a life 
insurance policy, but could not keep up 
the premiums. He is not laying up any- 
thing against a rainy day, nor bracing 
himself for the inevitable down-grade of 
coming years. 
W hen I see this worthy member of the 
profession which stands closest to the 
welfare of coming generations, there is 
nothing I would like more than to take 
his bank book and enter a round sum to 
his credit. How much would put him 
on a good footing, and enable him to do 
his best work? He gets $75 a month; 
he ought to have at least $125. The $50 
additional implies a capital of $10,0U0. 
He ought to have that sum at once, but 
$5,000 would be a wonderful help. 


(3.) Number three is a minister. [| 
have a lingering fondness for the ‘‘three 
learned professions,’’ as they used to be 
designated before the throng of modern 
professions had sprung up; when the min- 
ister, the lawyer, and the doctor were the 
three great men of every country town. 
And the minister was chief of the three, 
The cloth are in 
less esteem now, but some are no less de- 
serving than the good dominies of old. 


My number three did not enter his pro- 
fession as an easy one; he did not seek 
display or prominence. I happen to know 
that he refused very eligible offers 
where men were plenty, and deliber- 
ately chose a far-away parish, where work 
was hard, and pay nothing to speak of. 


could expect. He got a modest church 
building on which he wrought with his 
own hands. He never spared himself, 
in physical or mental labor, in the stress 
of sympathy with a poor people and with 
surrowing households. He is not a per- 
fectman. His chief failing leans strongly 
toward a virtue; viz., an outspoken im- 
patience with shams. He cannot bear a 
hollow-hearted moralist nor an insincere 
church member. He sometimes touches 
the quick, and stirs quite a commotion. 
But most of his little congregation love 
him, and would be very sorry to lose him. 
He is not narrow-minded. He fraternizes 
with all good men, and helps in ail good 
causes. Fora while a society for such 
purposes gave him a small subsidiary sti- 
pend; but the funds failed, and the stout- 
hearted man was left wholly to his poor 
parish. Hedoes not complain. His wife 
does her own housework, takes care of 
the children, plays the little organ in 
church, manages the sewing circle, and 
does admirably the thousand things sup- 
posed to devolve on a minister’s wife. 
Alas! she shows the over-work, and her 
strength is visibly diminishing. She is 
cheery, but is simply trying to do impos- 
sibilities. And her husband is borne down. 
not only by public burdens, but by do- 
mestic anxieties. 

How much I would like to drop into 
the home of this faithful, uncomplaining 
man, present him the compliments of the 


; season, and put into his hands a cheque 


for $10,000. It would help him turn the 
corners. It would give him a much need- 
ed feeling of independence, so that he 
could piously suap his fingers at the one 
old curmudgeon of his church. It would 
indefinitely postpone his wife’s funeral. 
It would help him educate his boys. It 
would put new life into his mental and 
spiritual machinery. Certainly, number 
three must have $10,000. 


These instances are of men, and men 
can do something worth while for their 
own support, if not in the most desirable 
occupations, in some others that are only 
less respectable and useful. But I am 
especially drawn toward beneficiaries of 
the weaker sex, who have hearts just as 
stout as any of their brothers, but are vir- 
tually excluded from the best chances of 
making aliving. Misfortunes do not pase 
them by because they are women. The 
grim wolf of poverty comes quickest to 
their doors. Disease and accident, some- 


the bread-winners. and helpless families 


work more hours a day, and see much | 


His enterprise prospered as well as he | 


are left to battle against fearful odds. So 
my— 
(4.) Number four is a music teacher; a 
young lady of refinement and energy, 
who has to provide for herself, her inva- 
lid mother, and two young sisters. Early 
and late she plies her humble profession. 
She is not yet highly accomplished, and 
must pay large tuition to her own teacher, 
Herr Niemand, successor to the lamented 
Herr Todt. It takes many toilsome hours 
with her own young pupils to earn enough 
to pay for one fleeting hour with the dis- 
tinguished master. But she knows that 
that is the way to success, and she braves 
wind and storm to meet all her appoint- 
ments. She is not ill looking, and has 
tastes which would fit her to enjoy so- 
ciety, and perhaps to shine init. But 
she resolutely turns her back on society; 
truth to say, she cannot afford the time or 
the money tor a single grand party. I 
see her on the boat occasionally, and some- 
times fear she is over-working. There is 
the same determined look, the same reso- 
lute step, but the lines’ of weariness are 
beginning to show in her face. What if 
this main-stay of the family should give 
out? Without health, her musical career 
would fail, and few constitutions can 
stand such a strain. 

I saw a young man looking intently at 
her the other day—not a society man, but 
a hard-working, sensible business man, 
who is well to do now, and has excellent 
prospects forthefuture. Heis a ‘‘chance 
acquaintance.’” Evidently he respects 
her highly, and was wondering whether 
her tasks are not too great. Was he 
questioning whether he should offer to 
lighten them ? Men are so slow to see the 
whole truth—all the noblenesss of the 
worthiest spirits, all the danger of the 
choicest lives. 
but if, as I fear, he fails to do so, 1 would 
like to cheer the heart of the brave little 
music teacher with a bonus.of $5,000. 

(5.) Number five is a family without 
even a.woman for a bread-winner. ‘The 
mother is an inebriate’s widow. ‘The 
father was a promising lawyer, and had a 
comforabie income, but his one rich client 
led him astray. ‘‘Go out and take a 
drink,” he used to say dfter finishing a 
consultation; and the two grew cordial in 
the adjoining high-toned saloon. ‘‘Come 
down to my house this evening, and play 
a friendly game.’’ The young lawyer 
kept on the right side of his client, and 
got on the wrong side of his business. 
Tippling became a necessity, and grew 
into a disgrace. Play fascinated him, 
impaired his health, and drained his pock- 
et. At last no one would give him new 
business; the old rich client swore at him 
for afool. Discouragement deepened the 
dissipation. He lost his manhood, and 
became an absolute burden to his family. 
It was really a relief to the loving wife to 
see him put away in the ground. But 
she was left quite destitute. Three young 
children were to be cared for, fed, and 
clothed; no way of earning money, no 
time nor strength for earning it if there 
were a way. How do such families get 
along? How do they keep the breath of 
life in them? Why do they not all rush 
to the poor-house, or go mad and get car- 
ried to the insane asylum? This is one 
of the greatest mysteries in the world, how 
proud and refined and delicate women 
live on from week to week and from 
month to month, having others to provide 
for and no source of inceme, helpless and 
hopeless, the sky above them brass, and 
the earth beneath them iron. If there is 
any proper claimant for help, it is surely 
such a widow with her fatherless children. 
She ought to have $10,000 from our fund, 
and I wish it could be twice as much. 

(6.) And here is a family without chil- 
dren, but with a group of dependent wo- 
men and no one to depend on save them- 
selves. ‘Three sisters have long helped 
each other tu fight a battle with the world, 
and for a good while the fight was on their 
side. ‘They were not teachers or artists 
—only plain seamstresses. Left early to 
their own resources, they developed an 
uncommon business tact. No one could 
ever charge them with lack of good man- 
agement. It is only within a few years 
that they have ceased to prosper, and that 
has been through no fault of theirs. They 
have had to sacrifice most of the little 
property acquired by many years of hard 
work. Tired of the city, they went long 
ago to the country and bought a modest 
home, which in due time was almost paid 
for. Then came illness, first of one sister, 
then of another; illness of different types, 
but chronic with each. The third sister 
had all she could do in tending the sick. 


Of course their income was cut off. The 


vanishing mortgage grew larger again, and 
it was clear that the pretty home must be 
sacrificed. Health had come back to one 
of the invalids, but the scattering country 
custom had been lost, and it was hard to 
find employment. Without waiting to 
starve, or to chant the ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt’’ from the depths of utter poverty, 
the three sisters gave up their loved home 
in the country, and went back to the 
crowded city. The city has advantages 
for such wage-seekers, despite the throng 
of competitors. There is a wider spread 
of one’s good repute as a worker, a quick- 
er opening of new doors. In the city the 
sisters may be found to-day, living in a 
quiet alley shut in by stately houses that 
over-top their modest tenement. It is a 
sort of Three Sisters’ Court. They are 
cheery still, fighting the old fight bravely, 
earning just enough to live comfortably 
and to provide occasional delicacies for 
the remaining invalid. But, with age 
creeping on and strength diminishing, 
what will the upshot be? What can it 
be but narrowing means, increasing hard- 
ships, and possibly three pitiable death- 
scenes—the last the most pitiable ? There 
is but one way to avert it—an accession 
-of means from some other purse. I would 
like to endow the three sisters with one or 
two tithes of the $50,000. 


(7.) From another home, and a poor 
one, father and mother have lately gone 
to their graves, leaving a little child but 
three years old—too young to know her 
loss; too ignorant to choose new friends. 


times dissipation and crime, take away. 


Who will befriend her? She is a plain, 


I wish he would step in; 


uninteresting, tiresome little girl. The 
mothers dowered with children do not 
want her; the childless are afraid of her. 
Where can she go, save to an unloved and 
precarious, perhaps vagrant, life? Or, 
at best, to some great asylum, where the 
individual is swallowed up in the throng, 
where clock-work machinery takes the 
place of the sweet ministries of home. 
There she must tread a broad and dusty 
highway, amid the noisy footsteps of hun- 
dreds more, under a blinding glare of 
publicity. How different from the water- 
ed, and winding, and shady paths of pri- 
vate Jife! Suppose this young soul could 
be put in charge of the three sisters afore- 
said, how it would bless her life and 
brighten theirs! But they cannot afford 
it as a charity. Some friendly hand must 
come in to make this new arrangement 
and pay for the added burdens, in order 
to secure this quiet and cool retreat, this 
home love-and training, for the orphan 
child. As nearly as I can estimate, $5,- 
000 would set this matter straight, and 
put the little waif in the way of a right 
culture and a trade by which, in due 
time, she can earn an honorable and inde- 
pendent living. , 

Il need not stay to count up the sums 
already bespoken. I can see at a glance 
that the $50,000 is far spent. Here are 
seven cases, and how easily they might 
be multiplied to seventy times seven. 
Take the very first. Not one poor stu- 
dent alone, but scores of them, almost 
eqally claim consideration. Not young 
men only, but resolute, aspiring, promis- 
ing young women as well, are tantalized 
with the half-tasted cup of knowledge. 
For one hard-working, ill-paid principal 
of a country school there are half a dozen 
hard-working, ill-paid lady teachers, in 
country and city, too. The utterly con- 
scientious poor minister is not seldom par- 
alleled by honest but poor practitioners of 
law and medicine—men who are not sup- 
ple enough or uuscrupulous enough to 
push their way, unbefriended, to remun- 
erative places in the professional ranks. 
The music teacher has many sisters in 
poverty, struggling to support themselves 
and others dependent on them. ‘The in- 
ebriate’s widow in all stages of effort and 
despondency. Fell disease, cruel acci- 
dent, murderous hands, the country’s 
battlefield, may have been the instruments 
to strike her and her little ones helpless. 
The three sisters may not be three, but 
they stand for a long rank of dependent 


women with whom the battle of life goes 
hard. And as for orphans, one need only 


‘go to our city asylums and look for him- 


self, and then reflect how fow come to so 
good a home as that. 

I have not hinted at several other 
friends who would go on a supplementary 
list for a second fifty thousand. Here is 
a young philologist who might become a 
Max Miller, or a Whitney, if he could 
only give himself to his favorite study. 
Here is a promising devotee of science. 


I wonder that the fashionable patrons of 


science have not yet found him out. 
Here is an inventor—noé in the pay of 
speculators in gas stocks. He has a head 
full of bright ideas, and if he could 
spend time to work them out, and had a 
little money to pay for the first steps, he 
might prove one of the best friends of 
the people. The poets, the literary aspir- 
ants, and the philosophers I should leave 
to those who are better judges. Certainly, 
I should not care to help a self-centered, 
dawdling idler, or an egotistical student 
of thought who sets up his own mush- 
room conception as a test for all great 
thinkers. But there is no need of my 
saying whom I would not endow.. 

Let me return to my small list. Dear 
friends, I am afraid my good wishes are 
all I can give you. If I live long enough 
to bestow anything more substantial, it 
seems to me that I shall begin with the 
first and last numbers, the young student 
and the orphan child—perhaps with the 
last first. I have printed my list as at 
least suggestive to those who can now 
begin to give, and I heartily hope they 
will sweep these friends off my list. Some 
rich men and rich women have fifty 
thousand dollars to spare; how many 
oases they might make in the homes and 
hearts of the less fortunate.—Martin 


ary. 


One of the most convenient articles to 
be used in a sick room is a sand-bag. 
Get sume clean, fine sand, dry it thorough- 
ly in a kettle on the stove, make a bag 
about eight inches square of flannel, fill 
it with the dry sand, sew the opening 
carefully together, and cover the bag 
with cotton or linen cloth. This will 
prevent the sand from sifting out, and 
will aiso enable you to heat the bag 
quickly by placing it in the oven, or 
even on the top of the stove. After once 
using this you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick per- 
son with a bottle of hot water or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time; and 
the bag can be tucked up to the back 
without hurting the invalid. It is a good 
plan to make two or three of the bags and 
rt them ready for use. — Evening 

ost. 


eternal things, Christ, Christ only, is our 
sole foundation. He will be with us 
through the valley. He will receive us 
when it is passed through. He will pre- 
sent us faultless to our Father. His 
blood, His righteousness, His spirit, His 
image—these are the glorious dress He 
gives. Let us, day by day, put on 
Christ; so shall we be found clothed with 
the garments of salvation. 


Domesticatep Hornets.—A Western 


ly risky method of ridding his house of 
flies. He has hung from the ceiling of 
his parlor a nest of hornets, transferred 
bodily from the wo.ds. The removal of 
the nest. did not seriously displease the 
hornets, and as they found the house well 
stocked with flies for food, they soon be- 


}came familiar and harmless, devoting 


their energies to the extermination of the 


 flies.—Scientific American. | 


Kellogg, in the Californian for Febru-- 


While we are looking at unseen and 


farmer has an efficient but slight- 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT, M.A, -° Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

The next term of twenty weeks begins Tues- 
day, January 4, 1881. 

There is both a Classical and an English de- 


partment. Young persons fitted for college or for 


the ordinary business of life in the best manner 
For board, tuition, washing, lights, etc., $28 
permonth. 
Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
— Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
and, Cal._ 


OS™ Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, January 5th, 1880. 


For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., Cal. tf 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


MCSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


Successor to MENEERY & KIMBERLY, manufac- 
ture a superior quality of BELLS. Special at- 
tention given to CHURCH BELLS. Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. jy21-ly 


Church, School. Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low: priced, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices, ete., scnt free. 


LINFORTH, RICE & CO. | 
Solo Agents for Pacific Coast, 401 Market St., San Francisco, 


Weed Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposITE Minna SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

. S" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. | 
No. 24 Post St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 

Ay All work guaranteed. 

W A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Srxts Sr. 
tabl 


ished in S. F. for fifteen years. 


C. Si WRIGHT. J. A, CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


‘Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO! 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s} 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Gro. A. LockKHaRT. Wm. H. Porser. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 O’FARRELL ST., 
NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention pe to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


— | 


Mt. Tamalpais Cemetery, 
Rural Comotery for San Prancieco. 
Orrice — No. 1 Montgomery St., Masonic 
Building. Office hours: 10 to 1. 


J. O. ELDRIDGE, President. 
Du A. W. Bois, Secretary- 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


COFFEE HOUSES 


629 SacRAMENTO; 1005 Market, near Sixth 


Tea or Coffee, with doughnuts or bun. ....5 cts 


Betweer. Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 


W. CHASE & OO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AND 


CRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
dani 


Opposite Mechanics” Institute, 


‘ 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 


| Education in all Commercial and English 


Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any simuiar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 


and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen., 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to’ gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of.only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of | 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. ; 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 


Business Community. 


The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the (assocjation of the pupils of an ~ 
older age. : 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. ; | 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. | 
Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon | 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 


addressing E. P. HEALD, 
: President Business College, 
es San Francisco, 
july26-79 
FREE! CATALOGUES. FREE! 


Importers, Wholesale & Retail 
DEALERS IN 
— 

BULBS, 

Franciseo. 

NATURE'S REMEDY. 
the blossoms cure Cancer, Salt Rheum and all 
other blood diseases. Hundreds of cases have 


PLO W Bis 
Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Etc., Ete. 
Needham’s Red Clover Blossoms and Extracts. 
already been cured by using the Red Clover. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
419 & 421 SANSOME STREET. 
Pure Red Clover Blossoms and the extracts of 
Among the number, D. Needham, 94 Dearborn 


-$t., Chicago, I1l., cancer on left shoulder, pro- 


nounced cancer by the best physicians in New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities, is now en- 
tirely cured. A sister of Dr. D. G. Frisbie, 
Grinnell, Iowa, cancer in breast; Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Smith, Farmington, Minnesota, cancer in 
breast; Captain David H. Small, 44 Winchester 
avenue, Chicago, [ll., cancer in stomach, given 
up by several doctors. On the Pacific Coast, 
will mention mother of D. W. Moody, San Jose, 
Cal., a severe case; N. W. Callahan, 230 8th St., 
San Jose, Cal., entirely cured in 3 months. I 
could also refer to Judge W. H. McGrew, San 
Jose, Cal., Rev. T. M. Oviait, Gilroy, Cal., W. 
Perkins, 613 Mission St., 8. F., and many oth- 
ers. By writing these parties and enclosing 
stamp you can get their testimony. For more 
testimonials, complete particulars, etc., address 
W.C. NEEDHAM, San Jose, Cal., P. O. Box 
422, sole agent for Pacific Coast. | 
ijalm 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SOCIETY. 


For the half year ending this date, the Board 
of Directors of THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY. have declared a dividend on 
Term Deposits at the rate of five and two-fifths 
(5 2-5) per cent. per annum, and on Ordin ) 
Deposits at the rate of four and one-half (4 
per cent. per annum, free from Federal Taxes, 
and payable on and after the 10th day of Janu- 
ary, 1881. By order, . 

GEORGE LETTE, Secretary. 


San Francisco, December 31,1880. 
Sjalm 
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Wepnespay, January 26, 1881.] 


THE Paciric: SAN Francisco, Cau. 


The Children’s Barner. 


LOVE AT HOME. . 


There is beauty all around 
When there’s love at home; 
There is joy in every sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side, 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home. 


In the cottage there is joy, 
When there’s love at home; 
Hate and envy ne er annoy, 
When there’s love at home. 
Roses bloom beneath our feet, 
Ail the earth’s a garden sweet, 
Making life a bliss complete, | 
When there’s love at home. 


Kindly heaven smiles above, 
When there’s love at home; 
All the earth is filled with love, 
When there’s love at home. 
Sweeter sings the brooklet by, 
Brighter beams the azure sky; © 
Oh, there’s one who smiles on high, 
- When there’s love at home. 


Susie’s Slate-Pencil. 


‘*A penny, please, mamma,’’ said Su- 
sie Ferroll, running into the room where 
her mother sat sewing. 

‘‘Another penny! Why, Susie, you 
must think my supply unlimited.’’ 

**[ don’t want this one for buns or can- 
dy, mamma, but to buy a slate-pencil. I 
broke mine yesterday, and I can’t do my 
sums unless I have another.” 

‘‘How many slate-pencils have you 
broken this week, Susie?’ asked Mrs. 
Ferroll. 

Susie hungher head. She was a very 
careless, thoughtless little girl, and she 
knew it. 

‘Three or four, mamma,’’ she answer- 
ed in a low tone. 

‘*Suppose every little girl in the United 
States broke three or four slate-pencils a 
week, Susie. Don’t you think another 
factory would have to be started tu sup- 
ply the demand ?” 

‘*Is there a factory for pencils, mam- 
ma !”’ asked Susie, with interest. 

**Yes; the only slate-pencil factory in 
the United States is in Cincinnati. But 
we have not time to talk of it now; it is 
almost nine o’clock, and you will be late 
for school if you do not hurry. Here is 
apenny. I think you would be more 
careful of your pencils if you knew how 
much trouble it is to make them.’’ 

‘‘Susie took the penny, kissed her 
mother, and ran off to school, only stopping 
at a small shop on the way where buns, 
sugar-cakes, taffy, tops, balls, pencils and 
other things such as children buy, were 
sold by an old woman. The penny was 
given in exchange for a new pencil, and 
Susie was in time to take her seat in the 
school room just as the bell ceased ring- 
ing. 

_ The first class in arithmetic was soon 
put to work, and as Susie picked up her 
pencil to jot down some figures on her 
slate, she looked at it curiously and with 


new and peculiar interest. 


‘*It can’t be much trouble to make such 
a little thing,’’ she thought. ‘‘I wonder 
what mamma could have meant.” 

At recess her most particular friend, 
Alice Mason came round to eat lunch 
with her. 

‘*Alice, do you know where pencils 
come frome?’’ asked Susie, whose mind 
was full of what her mother had said. 

‘*No,” said Alice, who seldom thought 
of anything but play. ‘‘I never asked 
anybody. I suppose they are dug up out 
of the ground.’’ 

‘“‘Mamma is going to tell me about 
them when I get home from school,” 
said Susie. ‘‘She says [ would not be so 
eareless if I knew how much trouble it 
is to make them.” 

‘*Trouble!’’ repeated Alice, laughing. 
**It can’t be much trouble to make such a 
little thing as a pencil.’’ 


Anxious as Susie was for the informa- 
tion her mother had promised, she was 
obliged to wait for it until the following 
day, for company had arrived during her 
absence at school, and Mrs. Ferroll was 
not at liberty to pay any attention what- 
ever to her little daughter. | 

But a surprise awaited Susie at break- 
fast, when her mother asked her if she 
would like to accompany her to Cincinnati 
to pay a visit to the slate-pencil factory. 


‘It is Saturday, and you have no 
school,’’ said Mrs. Ferroll. ‘*Therefore, 
we can go and spend the whole day. We 
will visit the factory first, and then attend 
to some shopping.’’ 

Susie lived only fifty miles from Cin- 
cinnati, but it was seldom that she visited 
the city, and consequently she was de- 
lighted with the idea of the trip, and very 
impatient until they were seated in the 
cars. 

Arriving at Cincinnati, a horse-car con- 
veyed them to the West End and to a 
point within a short walk of the factory. 

The proprietor was in his office, and 
when Mrs. Ferroll explained the object of 
their visit, he offered to escort them him- 
self over the factory and point out what- 
ever there was of interest to be seen. 

**The chief ingredient,” said he, lead- 
ing the way into a large room full of ma- 
chinery of various kinds, ‘‘in pencils is 


soapstone, more scientifically known as 
tale or steatite. It is found in but one 
locality, the mountainous regions of 


North Carolina, where digging for it is 
quite an extenive industry and furnishes 
work for hundreds of men. Here is some 
which you can examine,’ pointing to 
several large chunks of greasy, whitish 
stone, looking and feeling a good deal like 
country soap. 

‘**We first crush these chunks in a com- 
mon quartz-crushing machine, and then 
grind them to a fine powder in a regular 
burr-mill, just as flour ig made out of 
wheat, and the powder is next bolted ex- 
actly as wheat is bolted.’’ 

As he spoke he pointed out the three 
machines used for crushing, grinding and 
bolting. 

**This,’’ he continued, ‘‘removes from 
the powder every foreign or hard sub- 
stance that would scratch the slate.” : 


“Why, this looks just like flour, 


mamma,’’ said Susie, sifting through her 
fingers some of the powder with. which 
some of the barrels near them’ were filled. 

‘*Yes, it is very much like flour in ap- 
pearance,” said the proprietor, with a 
laugh, ‘‘but you would not find it quite 
so palatable if made into bread. How- 


ever, | have heard that a young lady is 


sometimes found who actually eats slate- 
pencils, strange as it may seem that any 
one could relish such a diet.”’ 

He-led the way into another room 
where there were two immense tanks, the 
contents of one of which was: kept con- 
stantly stirred by means of a revolving 
wheel. 


‘‘We mix with the powder several 


chemicals and a neutralizing substance, ”’ 
said he, ‘‘and the whole is put into this 
tank and boiled, stirred constantly by this 
great wheel. It is then run into the other 
tank and allowed to cool, when it turns 
into a thick, pasty substance which we 
cake.”’ 

‘‘And what is done then ?’’ asked Su- 
sie. 

‘I will show you if you will follow me 
into the moulding room,” answered the 
proprieter. 

The moulding room contained half a 
dozen pieces of machinery, before the 
largest of which the proprietor paused. 

‘*This machinery,” said he, ‘‘was 
made expressly for the purpose of mould- 
ing slate-pencils. The caked stone is 
forced into this aperture, which you see is 


just the size of a slate-pencil, and it | 


comes out in long slim rods which roll 
down this inclined plane on such an easy 
grade that they do not break; and they 
are picked up and cut into proper lengths. 


Had you come a little earlier you would | 


have seen the machinery in motion; but I 
hope my explanation is clear. We lay the 
rods between corrugated sheets of zine in 
layers eight or ten deep, the whole called 
a kit, and put the kits into a steam-heat- 
ing dry-house at a temperature 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which thoroughly drie 

them. | | 7 

‘*And is that all ?” asked Susie. ‘‘ Are 
the pencils ready for use after they are 
dried ?’’ 

‘*No, they are placed in a furnace and 
baked,’’ answered the proprietor, ‘‘and 
after that we send those we want pointed 
to the pointing-room, which is perhaps tle 
busiest in the factory.’’ : 

He led the way up stairs where there 
was more inachinery and a great many 
men, all too busy to do more than to give 
a hasty glance at the visitors. 

‘“{his is where the pencils are point- 
ed,”’ said the proprietor. ‘‘We box what 
we call our plain pencils as soon as they 
are cool from the furnace. But we do 
more than point them, as you will see.” 

They entered yet another department 
where there were many large tables on 
which were boxes full of pencils, and 
sheets of red, gold, and white paper. : 

‘In this room we prepare what we call 
fancy pencils,’ he continued. ‘‘They are 
covered with colored paper, and of course 
sell at a higher price than the plain ones.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I know,” cried Susie eagerly. 


*Old Mrs. Brown asks us two cents apiece 


for the fancy pencils; but I thought she 
pasted the paper on them herself.’’ 

In the shipping room, which was the 
last visited, stood several large. boxes 
ready to send away, which contained, the 
proprietor said, ten million pencils. 

‘“‘And how many can you make in a 
day ?’’ asked Susie. 7 

‘‘We have a capacity to manufacture 
one hundred and fifty thousand,’’ answer- 
ed the gentleman; ‘‘but we find that if we 
make seventy-five thousand a day we 
can supply the demand. Of course we 
supply all the schools in the United 
States; but we also ship to London, Ger- 
many, and other European countries.’’ 

All of interest now having been shown 
them, Mrs. Ferroll and Susie thanked the 
proprietor for his kindness and attention 
to them, and took their departure. 

Susie was very quiet indeed during the 
ride home, apd when they got out of the 
cars and she was walking by her mother’s 
side toward home she was so thoughtful 
that Mrs. Ferroll asked if she was tired. 

‘*No, oh, no,”’ replied Susie quickly. 
‘*T was only thinking, mamma, what an 
ignorant little girl [ am. I know so little 
about anything. Iam so glad that you 
took me to the factory, for now that I un- 
derstand how pencils are made I will be 
more careful of them.” 

She kept her word, and it was very 
seldom indeed that Mrs. Ferroil was call- 
ed upon for pennies for slate-pencils. 
And a year later, when Susie was promo- 
ted to the composition class, her first es- 
say was on slate-pencils; for her visit to 
the fa¢tory had. not been forgotten. and 
she wished her mates to share the knowl- 
edge which had proved so delightful to 
herself.—Christian Weekly. 


“A Pleasant Girl.”’ 


A traveler in Norway, last summer, 
came to a village early one morning, and 
was struck by the air of gloom which per- 
vaded the streets. Unable to speak a 
word of the language, he could not ask 
the cause of this, and concluded that 
some | sickness or financial trouble had 
fallen upon the community. 

As the day wore on toward noon, how- 
ever, the houses were closed, shop win- 
dows were covered, all trade and bus ness 
ceased. It was death, then. 

Presently he saw the people gathering 
for the funeral. There were the village 
official, the nobleman from the neighbor- 
ing chateau, and apparently, every man, 
woman and child in the village. It must 
be some dignitary of the church who is 
dead, or some other county official. 

As he stood- watching the crowds pass- 
he down the little, rocky street, he 
eaught sight of the face of a German 
known to him. _ He beckoned to him. 

‘**The town has lost some great mag- 
nate, apparently ?’’ 

‘‘Ah, no. It is only a young maiden 
who is dead, No. She is not beautiful 
nor rich. But, oh, such a pleasant girl, 
monsieur. All the world seems darker 


now that she is dead.” 


like to be? 


It is a singular fact that when we reach 
middle life and look back, it is not the 
beautiful, nor the brilliant, nor the famous 
people whom we have known, that we re- 
member with the keenest regret, but some 
simple, sincere, ‘‘pleasant’’ soul, whom 
we treated as an every-day matter while 
she was with us. 

Go into a family or social circle, or even 
into a ball-room, and the woman who has 
the most friends there as arule, is not the 
belle, nor the wit, nor the heiress, nor the 
beauty; but some homely, charming little 
body, whose fine tact and warm heart 
never allow her to say the wrong word in 
the wrong place. | 

The ‘‘pleasant women’’ are the attrac- 
tion that everywhere holds society and 
homes together. Any woman, however 
poor and ugly, may be one of them: but 
she must first be candid, honorable, un- 
selfish and loving. If she is these, the 
world will be happier and better for every 
day of her life, as in the case of this poor 
Norwegian, it will seem darker when she 
is dead.—Selected. | 


— 


An Honest Boy. 


A few days after a large fire in one of 
our cities, a gentleman who had kept a 
hat store, which had been burned, was 
accosted by a boy in the street, who said: 

‘*Mr. H., I have got a whole armful 
of hats which belong to you. I carried 
them home the day of the fire, so that 
nobody could steal thcm; I will go right 
home and get them.”’ 

The gentleman appointed a {place, and 
the boy ran to his home. Soon he appear- 
ed with the hats, and sure enough; he had 
all his two arms could carry. 
When he had laid them down, the gen- 
tleman first began to try one, and then 
another on his head. When he found one 
that fitted him, he said: ‘‘'‘There, my little 
man, that is yours.’’ 


He was a poor boy, and a nice hat that | 


was made ‘‘just to fit,’ was a greater 
treat to him than to many boys. 

When the little fellow fully realized 
that the hat was his own, he began to ca- 
per about, and cried: ‘‘See, see, L’ve got 
a new hat, and I didn’t stealit, either. I 
know another boy who has got an armful 
of hats, and I don’t think he means to 
bring them back at all.’’ 

The boy that wears that hat can hold 
his head up straight and look every one 


in the face, because he is an honest boy. 


But O that other bov! There must be a 
hard spot somewhere in his heart that 
must feel very hervy when he thinks of 
those hats. Man may not know, but God 
sees, and when he looks down on the 


heart He sees ‘‘thief’’ written there. 


My little readers, which boy would you 
Remember, ‘‘Thou God, 
seest me,” and do not ever let Him see 
‘*thief’’ written on your heart. 


A Cat With No Home. 


A stray blaek and white kitty has come 
to our door every night for several weeks 
to be fed. One night she seemed very 


much afraid. A young man, stylishly 


dressed, standing by said: | 

‘It is because I strike her with my 
eane. I like our cat at the store; but 
stray cats I have no feeling for.”’ 

‘‘That is the very reason why we are 
kind to this one,’’ we answered. ‘‘Any- 
thing that has a home doesnot so much 
need kindness, perhaps; but a person or 
animal that is homeless or friendless 
draws out our sympathy.”’ 

Don’t be rough to homeless things, 
children. Animals love to be petted; and 
how must those feel which are kicked 
away from every curb-stone? Be es- 
pecially kind to that boy who wears poor 
clothes, or who is an orphan, or who lives 
in a rickety house, orto the girl who 
washes dishes for somebody, and who, 
perhaps, goes often hungry and cold.— 
Congregationalist. 


A Wiser Pig. 


Some people, in the habit of ‘‘nosing 
around,’’ should be warned by the fate 
of a pig in northern Pennsylvania: 

A pig belonging to a colored man was 
rooting in a swampy field, and came 
across a huge snapping turtle, which was 
sleeping quietly on a bog. Piggy didn’t 
know a turtle from a ‘teakettle, and 
promptly put his nose under one side of 
the turtle’s shell and furned him over on 
his back. The turtle was naturally in- 
dignant, and as the pig’s nose came near 
his head he fastened on it. 

The pig was frightened nearly to death, 
and tried to run away, but as the turtle 
was nearly as heavy as the pig, the run- 
ning away was slow. ‘The squealing of 
the pig finally brought help, and the tur- 
tle was captured and found to weigh 
twenty-eight pounds. That pig cannot 
now be driven toward the spot where he 
first met the turtle. 
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The stars grow brighter as the night 
darkens. As the lights of earth are put 
out one by one, the countenance of heav- 
en makes plainer revelations. Grace 
makes a very sunset of what to nature is 
the most inpenetrable darkness, and the 
plaintive strains of the Miserere merge in 
spite of humility into songs of triumph; 
for the walls between the dying soul and 
the heavenly Jerusalem are so nearly 
fretted through, that the loud Alleluias 
mingle with the contrite love whose e yes 
are closing on the Uross. Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.—F. W. Faber. 


There is an Infinite purpose brooding 
over the living and over the dead; over 
each council-fire and battle-field; over the 
blameless victims of tyranny; over the 
ashes of martyred saints, and over the al- 
lied powers of hell. An unseen purpose 
shaping the destiny of men and nations, 
measuring the limits of permitted opposi- 


tion, controlling wicked spirits and unholy 


influences, extorting praise from human 
wrath; reaching through all time, con- 
necting all events, and ever maturing as 
well in the darkness of adversity as in the 


light of prosperity.— Rev. D. rueman. — 


Paciric Bank. 


r. Pine and Sansome Streets. . 
San Francisco, Catrrornt, Jan. 1, 1881. 


R. H. McDonald, J. M. McDonald, 
President. Vice President. 
Established in 1863. 


Capital Stock, paid up, $1,000,000.00 
$482,733.93 


Thanking our friends for their liberal 
patronage during the past year, it shall be our aim, 
and we feel sure that entire satisfaction will result 
from all business entrusted to us. 

We, with mueh pleasure, submit to 
your notice the subjoined statement of the affairs 
of this Bank, and offer our services should you at 

any time desire the transaction of any banking or 
collection business, or make any change in your 
present banking arrangements. 


RESOURCES. 


Real Estate (Bank Building) $150,000 00 
Bills Receivable ...... 1, 816,275.47 


Overdrafts (Solvent) ......... 102,909 76 
Real Estate taken for debt.. 3,504 50 
Land Ass*nand DockStock.. 12,939 77 


Cash (coin in our vault) .... 
$3,041,520 74 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock.......... -....-$1,000,000 00 
Reserve Fund (Surplus)... 432,733 93 
Due Depositors 888 0s 
Due to Banks and Bankers 107,726 23 

Due Dividends @eese eee @s 172 50 


$3,041,520 74 


We give advice in detail of all credits, and 
acknowledge promptly all letters, and will furnish 
a private telegraphie code to correspondents, 
when requested, 

Shipments of Gold and Silver Bullion 
will have special care and prompt returns, 

Being connected by ‘telephone with all 
the principal warehouses and the *‘Produce Ex- 
change,” we keep thoroughly posted in the Wheat, . 
Grain and Flour market, and are prepared at 
all times to make loans on Flour, Wheat and Bar- 

ley, and other approved Merchandise in Warehouse. 

Investments made on Commission, and 
special attention given to the negotiation of 

* first-class loans of cities, counties and other cor- 
porations. 

We Buy and Sell Bills of Exchange on 
the Principal Cities in the UNITED STaTEs, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE and GERMANY, 

Collections made and prompt returns ren- 
dered at market rates of exchange. : 

Telegraphie ‘Transfers made with NEw 
York, Boston, CatcaGo, and the principal cities of 
the U.8.; also cable transfers to Europe. 

Letters of Credit and Commercial Cred- 
its issued on the principal cities of the UNITED 
STATES and ETROPE. 

Loans made on good Collaterals or ap- 

ved Names. (io0d Business Notes and 
rafts discounted at lowest me:ket rates. 
posits received, subject to Check 
without notice. | 
National, State, City and County Bonds 
and Warrants, and other Securities, bought 
and sold. 

We respectfully call attention to our 
facilities for ering, every kind of legitimate 
Banking Business. ours, very respectfully, 

| R. H. McDONALD, 
President. 


CoRNER Broapway AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, R. Farrelly, 


Samuél Woods, 
William Meek, 
‘Chauncey Taylor, 


R. W. Kirkham, | 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
H. A. PALMER, Vice-President 


and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned 


Notes, Personal securities - 10,685 00 
Bonds -. ~ - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


| $1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made.only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


Map of California 
AND NEVADA. 


This Map has just been published. 


T IS LAID OUT ON A SCALE OF TWELVE 
miles to the inch; size, 5%x4% feet. In 
compiling this work free access has been had to 
all the surveys in the Surveyor General’s offices 
of both states. The two states are laid out, with 
base lines and meridians, showing the townships, 
sections, railroads, railroad lands, private grants, 
land districts, military stations, etc., etc. This 
Map is now offered for sale at 717 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; also at the principal book 
stores on the coast. Persons desiring a copy of 
it will please order it. It will be immediately 
sent C. O. D. Price: $10, mounted; in book 
form, $5, A smaller size, from the scale 18 
miles to the inch, will be sold at $2, in book 
form; $5, mounted. | 


WARREN HOLT, Map Publisher 
of the Pacific Coast. 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


surpassed in climate, especially for lung 
and throat troubles. 
the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 
from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 
live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE’) 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
/ Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


shipped with promptness., 


Dentist. 


Union Savings Bank’ 


- $1,462,735 68 | 


717 MONTGOMERY ST. Ss. F 


my BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN-. 
Elevated 1,000 feet above 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


0S" Country orders for Merchandise filled and | 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


No. 10 third Street. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 


Has removed to 
CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 
San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli st. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
| WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front 8t., 


JOHN SKINKER. 
15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


San Francisco 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, sizes) 
 Tarred Manilla Rope, 


Hay Rope. | 
Wh e Line. Etc. 


TuBss & Co., 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te Factory at THE PoTRERO. 


BAY CITY MARKET 
MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor, streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 
& Co. tf 
OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a cen the 
| Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 


known to millions ull over the world ag 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and P yesioy It is a medicine 
'@ above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


m Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 

the very bone—making the continu- 

ance of pain and inflamation impossible. 

mits effects upon Human Flesh and the 

a Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


im” Liniment is needed by somebody in 
g every house. Every day brings news of 
‘@ the agony ofan awful scald or burn 
fm Subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
wm stored, Or & valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN ESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
| Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
jand Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frosthbites, Chilblains, 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny 
Founder, Harness 


ht and every other ailment & 
mto which the occupants of the 
wm Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
anc it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOB MAN OB BEAST. 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectora,l 


For DiseasSES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, SUCH’ 
as Covers, CoLtps, WHoorina 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 

CONSUMPTION. 
The few compositions 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and 
become household words 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtucs,. 
~ Perhaps no one ever se- 
mie cured so wide a reputa- 
tion, or maintained itso 
long, as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. It has been 
known to the public 
about forty years, by a long-continued series of 
remarkable cures, that have won for it a confi- 
dence in its virtues, never equalled by any otl.er 
medicine. It still makes the most effectual 
cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can 
be made by medical skill. Indeed, the CHERRY 
PrEcTorRAL has really robbed these dangerous 
diseases of their terrors to a great extent, and 
given a feeling of immunity from their fatal 
effects, that is well founded if the remedy be 
taken in season. Every family should have it 
in their closet, for the ready and prompt relief 
of its members. Sickness, suffering, and even 
life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will 
not. Keep it by you for the protection it af- 
jords by its timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C, AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE 
mpleta 


MMENTATOP 
On entire Bible, in one volume,ever published, Endorse. 
ents by 200 ablest scholars(Send for these), — toalls 
Literary men (embodies latest research); Sunday-schook 
workers, Students, Children ; a book for Holidays. Containa 
are features. Description of Palestine; History of Apostolic 
bors in Asia Minor; Life of St. John; Tables showing time 
of each patriarch, prophet aad king; authorship and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from N oah; 
bles and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the 
trent -four sermons of Christ in their order; the eighteen 
i es of the Apostles. | oF0 pages. 476 illustrations. 
Price, $3.15, Extra terms. Selling fast. Some agents making 
to 
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rmonth, A few Gen Agenta wanted. 


eral 
Vm. & CO., W ash’ ton St.San Fran’co, Cal- 


A NEW WORK. 
HOME HAND-BOOK 


DOMESTIC HYGIENE 
RATIONAL MEDICINE. 


fhe Most Complete of ai:y popular treatise on the 
subjects of Anatomy aud Physiology, 
Hygiene & Domestic Medical Practice. 
The work is illustrated with five hundred engravings, 
including twenty full page colored } lates, and containa 
over 1000 pages royal octavo size. All who have 
examined the prospe’ tus of the wo.k pronounceit the 
best book for the muuey the~ have ev_r seen. 


AGEXTS WANTED. 


Addres k, 
PACi FIC PRESS FUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Oakland, Cal. 


— 


(uy. 


useful and 


Ml bound in Cloth and 


i” REFEREN 

| eter’s Dictionary 
| costs $9.00, an 

it American Popular 


GARDEN 


A OUR TRIAL GROUNDS ARE MO 
COMPLETE. GREEWHOU 


IN 
TER 


TLANDT ST..NEW YORK. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P 1ljan-79 


Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORE. 
In 8 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This 
is a method of established reputation, which has 
been in constant use in the great Conservatory, 
and is getting to be everywhere known and val- 
ued. Has received decided commendations from 
the best teach: re. 

DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFORMA- | 
TION. ($1.25.) Very convenient book cof refer- 
ence. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Vol. I. ($6.00.) A grand en- 
cyclopedia. 

STAINER & BARRETT’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete $5.00.) A fa- 
mous and useful work. 

RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.00.) 
RICHTER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standard 
works on Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.) for Hien 
ScHooLs, and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Com- 
MON ScHOOLS, should be in the mind of every 
teacher in need of new books. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HAR- 
MONY. ($1.) By A. N. Jounson. Is unex- 
celled for ease, simplicity, and thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPER- 
ANCE JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEM- . 
PERANCE GLEE BOOK (40cts.), are our three 
best Temperance Books. TRY THEM. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H.DITSON&CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON &CO., Ph. 
843 Broadway. 1228 Chestnut-st, 


3 
| 
| 
q | 
| 
at 
| 
San Francisco, Cal. at 
> 00 4a 
i 
~ The American Popular Victlonary, 
4 gantvolumeis a com- 
plete Library and En 
| 
ibys ing ng 
AMERICAN | ani p ance if 
— ve never 
equal, either in price, 
Oe finish or contents.’ 
| the grea over il 
| 
f days and may never ! 
or or 
&.000 copies sold in two months! Address H. 
| Publisher, Metropolitan Block, Chicago, if 
‘4 | 
| | 
| | | | i 
| | 
| | 
it | 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE 
| 
| | 
| 
= 
| | Pd COVERING ACKES IN | 
| 
| as | 
| ors | 
f 
- 
7 eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
galis, Spavin, Thrash, Ringvone, 
| 
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_ pend the immigration of laborers. 


THE PaciFic: San FRANciIsco, Cat. 


'Wepnespay, January 26, 1881. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, January 26, 1881. 


All letters and remittances should be ad- 
dressed, simply: Tae Pacrric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


The presence and work among us of 
Moody and Sankey, so manifestly a ben- 
ediction and a power, are a continual 
reminder, to some, of the visit of Mr. 
Hammond to this coast, about six years 
ago. As we read, that evangelist is 
doing a fruitful work away in Manitoba. 
In Winnipeg, the number of converts is 
reported as six hundred, and ina small 
suburban town as one hundred, and so 
on. The mercury goes to unnoted depths, 
at times, in Manitoba; but such reports 
indicate the rising of the moral and 
spiritual thermometer to a bright and 
beautiful glow, of a more than ‘‘summer 
heat.” The temperature in San Fran- 
cisco is rarely icy, but how uniformly it 
is cool, if not chilly. Such a tempera- 
ture may not injure the physical health, 
but it will the moral and spiritual man. 
Warmth, and a good deal of it, is life, 
in religion, as some have learned—and 
some have not. What a clear shining 
from above and what a stirring of our- 
selves we still need for the best knowl- 
edge and use of ourselves. 


We greatly respect the good sense 
which was shown by our State Senate in 
laying on the table all the resolutions pro- 
posed in regard to the treaties with 
China, now awaiting ratification at Wash- 
ington. -The treaties are as favorable, 
even to the peculiar views of the majority 
of the dwellers on this coast, as could 
have been expected. They confer no 
rights not now existing. They grant no 
unusual privileges. They simply give to 
Congress the power to regulate or sus- 
Now, 
a suspension for an indefinite time is virt- 
ual prohibition, and it is a factious spirit 
that contends for a word. If we could 
effectually ‘‘suspend,” for an indefinite 
time, the drinking which half of our 
people indulge in, we shoul uncomb- 
monly silly to insist on the term ‘‘prohi- 
bition.” Whatever may be the terms of 
treaties, or the forms of legislation, it 
must be public sentiment that finally reg- 
ulates all things of+this sort. And so, 
neither the treaty, nor the legislation fol- 
lowing, will do either the good or the 
harm which the friends or the foes of it 
anticipate. As a national question, the 
nation must settle the Chinese question. 
As a local question, we must settle it for 
ourselves, in the spirit of justice and 
benevolence. 


From Dr. Alexander Hannay, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of En- 
gland and Wales,’ the faculty of our 
Theologival Seminary has received a 
cordial invitation to send delegates to the 
Jubilee Meetings of that Union, to be 
held during the year from May, 1881, 
to May, 1882; more especially to the 


- Autumnal Meetings of the Union, to be 


held at Manchester, the first week in Oc- 
tober, 1881. Dr. Hannay was in Amer- 
ica, last fall, at the meetings of the 
A. B. C. F. M., those of the National 
Council, and of other religious bodies 
and organizations; and he made some 
excellent speeches, leaving a very happy 
impression. Representative Christian 
men and Congregationalists from this 
coast, we are assured, will be warmly 
welcomed. Shall it be made possible for 
any delegates from this coast to attend ? 


The same day, last Saturday, which 
brought the invitation to England, above 
recorded, the Theological Seminary 
faculty received a copy of the Tourist 
World, a journal of travel, for January, 
by E. M. Jenkins, formerly of Cook, 
Son & Jenkins. In this are given the 
times of certain tours, parties, divisions 
and so on, next season, to Europe and 
the Orient, together with ‘‘itineracies,’’ 


‘and a hundred other items of information 


useful to tourists and travelers. The 
prices of the tours and excursions are 
furnished, so that one can tell, ‘*within a 
mile,’’ what a trip will cost him. The 
prices are from five to seven dollars a 
day, for every day of absence, in charge 
of the Manager. Apart from him, the 
cost will be rather more. Winter tours, 
as well as summer ones, are advertised. 
Now, is there a possible connection be- 
tween the invitation noted above to visit 
England, and these advertised means of 
reaching, and traveling in, the Old 


World ? 


~The pamphlet on ‘*Taxation in Califor- 
nia,’ just issued, by C. T. Hopkins, Esq., 
(who has our thanks for a copy), ought to 
be read by every man in the state. It will 
interest all men of brains, all thinkers. 
It deals manfully with a great subject, 
akout which many go astray. The par- | 


ticular theory of taxation which the au- 
thor favors (the taxation of ‘‘real”’ prop- 
erty only), is one which the world is not 
yet ready for any more than it is for ab- 
solute free-trade. As a theory it is beau- 


tiful; and so is the theory of free-traie. 


We shall have to keep up, for some time 
yet, the practice of taxing what is known 


as personal property, however difficult it. 


may be to define what such ‘property is, 
and however difficult it may be to find it. 
We hold that all property should be taxed 
once, and once only; and that all property 
should be defined to mean ‘‘things’’ (for 
the purposes of taxation), and not rights 
in things, nor representatives of things. 
We know that one-half of all the personal 
property of a community is rarely taxed 
at all, and that one-half of the taxes ac- 
tually assessed on such property is rarely 
collected; and still, it is best to get what 
we can, though it be only a fourth of the 
rightful sum, and though it cost nearly as 
much to get it as it comes to. | 
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It is a pleasant thing to note the 
freshness and undiminished intellectual 


power of such a name as ex-President 


Mark Hopkins. He will on Feb. 4th, 
have reached seventy-nine years. But 
his Monday lecture at Boston was receiv- 
ed with rare delight. The main lecture 
was on the ‘‘Place of Conscience’’ That 
we have not read. But if it equalled its 
prelude on ‘‘Development, Growth and 
Upbuilding,’’ the audience could not 
mag greatly missed Joseph Cook that 

ay. 


Left Out. 


We published, a few weeks ago, a list 
of donations made by Mrs. Valeria G. 
Stone, of Malden, Mass., to various in- 
stitutions. The donations amounted to 
$837,500. .. It will be recollected that. 
the Congregational Club of this city, 
some time ago, !aid the needs of the Pa- 
cific Theological Seminary before this’ 
lady, or the executors of the estate to 
which she is heir. Also, at the last meet- 
ing of the General Association a com- 
mittee was appointed to present the 
urgency of our case again. Also, in 
other ways, including that of personal 
interview, the subject has been brought 
to the attention of this generous bene- 
factor. It is not pleasant for us, there- 


‘fore, to be left out in the magnificent 


distribution which has brought encourage- 
ment to Seminaries, Colleges and Acade- | 
mies, east, north and south, and westerly 
also. But though another distribution 
was made about the first of January to 
the amount of $192,500, none of it 
crossed the Sierra. All that remains for 
us to do is to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice. We congratulate, therefore, 
Hampton Institute, Va.; Olivet College, 
Mich.; Ripon College, Wis.; Illinois 
College, Ill.; Marietta College, O.; Be- 


| loit College, Wis.; Robert Coliege, Tur- 


key; Howard University, Washington; 
Berea College, Ky.; the New West 
Educational Commission, and the Evan- 
gelical Work in France on the reception 
of sums varying from $10,000 to $30,000 
each. We cannot all do all things; nor 
can one benevolent woman in Malden, 
even if she be distributing one million 
dollars, be expected to regulate her gifts 
by the judgment of people so far off as 
California. Yet we do not quite like to 
be left out of the Union. The Pacific 
States are by no means an unimportant 
out-portion of the Republic. The churches 
and other institutions of religion here 
have some very marked difficulties with 
which to contend, some grave problems 
with which to deal. We trust, there- 
fore, that it will not be long before some 
one who has wealth to use will be moved 
to distribute it so that we who represent 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts may be able to keep step with 
our Eastern brethren in the matter of 
Christian education. 


Puzzled Over the Treaty. 


BY REY. GEO; MOOAR, D. D. 


The general question with reference to 
the treaty with the Chinese now before 
the public presents no especially new 
features. The Chinese government ex- 
hibits no inclination to relieve itself of its 
asserted over-plus of population by in- 
sisting on the privilege of sending its peo- 
ple abroad. As far as that government is 
concerned, there seems to be no equities 
disturbed if Congress concludes to lim- 
it or suspend immigration. It may pass 
fifteen passenger laws, or any other laws 
short of absolute prohibition. We pre- 
sume that such a treaty will satisfy the 
average California desires with reference 
to this matter. | 

But one thing puzzles us. We cannot 
make certain discriminations in the pro- 
posed treaty square with our American 
ideas. The American idea js to give to 
every man the same rights which any oth- 
er man has, Nothing would be more 
likely to be resented here than to have 
the government make discriminations by 
name in favor of one class of the population 
as against another class. How would alaw 


suit the public sentiment if it gave priv- 


| ileges to merchants because they were 


merchants, which it refused to printers ? 
But here we have the United States mak- 
ing a treaty which allows privileges of res- 
idence to some Chinese simply because 
they are traders, or gentlemen of leisure, 


them to a certain other element of the 
same nation. Why? Because this oth- 
er element is only a laboring element. 
What becomes of the dignity of labor on 
this discrimination? On what principle 
is a merchant any more entitled to trans- 
fer his residence from China to this coun- 
try than a man who does washing or 
mining for a living? Surely the working 
men’s party ought tosee to this. What 
is a workingman’s party good for if it 
does not guard the rights of labor ? Be- 
sides, will not such an agreement made 


the globe, which represents equality of 
man before the law, be likely to impair 
the credit of the country as a free and 
equal government ! 


It is said that the United States has 
made some suggestions to the German 
Empire with reference to guarding the 
rights of American citizens of the Jewish 
faith against any possible infringement 
of privilege which such citizens might 
suffer, owing to the fierce crusade now 
going on in Germany against the Jews. 
It is proposed by the leadérs of that cru- 
sade to prohibit the immigration of the 
Jews from certain countries as Russia. 
Now, as we understand it, the German 
objection 1s not against Jews as laborers, 
but against Jews as bankers, capitalists, 


+merchants, newspaper and literary men. 


In order to carry out the anti-semitic pro- 
gramme somewhat after the new Ameri- 
co-Chinese proposals, the imperial legisla- 
tion should suspend the 
of all Jews who belong these, 
so called, higher pursuits of life, while 
it might admit the poor and_ indus- 
trious tailor or other-artisan, even if he 
were a Hebrew. Shall the United States 
now suggest to the German Bismarck that 
nothing be done to infringe on the privi- 
leges of the American Jew, provided he 
helong to the Jaboring class; and leave the 
Hebrew banker exposed to any deprivation 
without remonstrance ? We trow not. 
We do not understand that it makes 
any difference to our government whether 
the naturalized citizen whom it defends 
abroad is a laborer ora merchant. On 
what principle then does it make a treaty 
which discriminates in favor of capital 
against labor. It may be said, O, the 
Chinamen are no citizens of ours. If the 
celestial diplomats are disposed to give 
rights of transit to one class of their peo- 
ple and not to others, that is their matter. 
The answer may satisfy one who looks af- 
ter any means to gain an end. But we 
confess it hurts our understanding as an 
American citizen. We should be glad 
to have some one wise in these things give 
us some reason why it slould not hurt 
the general understanding. In short, we 
should be glad to have a treaty with Chi- 


‘*a man’s a man for a’ that.’’ 


Our Educational Work. 


- The day of prayer for seminaries, col- 
leges and academies, is at hand. The 
time for an annual appeal to the churches 
is near. It is fitting that a word be said 
in behalf of the institutions, which, in 
Christ’s name, we are trying to rear on 
this shore. We are desired by those in 
charge of them, who are carrying a bur- 
den too heavy for their shoulders, to say 
the strongest word we can utter. Wedo 
not know what that word is, unless it be: 
‘‘Help, O Lord! Help, O man, for the 
Lord’s sake!’’ These institutions are do- 
ing a great and good work, even in their 
beginnings. They are not very large, and 
they cannot be, till they are lifted out of 
embarrassment. They have always been 
troubled with debt. The debt is now 
about $20,000. It has sometimes been 
more, and sometimes less. They have, 
virtually, no endowments. The interest 
is much. The insurance bill is heavy. 
The taxes are enormous. 
cannot always be made to meet even all 
the other current expenses. They must 
have relief. They must have relief; they 
must have endowments, temporary, or per- 
manent, at once. The debt must be pro- 
vided for. The necessity is urgent. Not 
many months can go by without a great 
relief, or a great disaster. We have to 
front a dire possibility. _We must front it 
like men and Christians, or fall into im- 
potency and despair. 

We have made our appeal to the pos- 
‘sessors of wealth on every side of us here; 
as yet without an adequate response. 

Now we are asked to appeal, in this man- 
ner, to the willing hearts and open hands 
of our brethren, to the east of us, and beg 
them to remember us in our low estate, in 
respect to institutions. We need an en- 
dowment of $100,000 now. This will do 
for a few years. By that time we may 
hope to have come to self-support here, 
on the ground. Are there none who, 


at the solicitation of the one country of 


immigration 


na which would go on the principle that 


And the income 


or belong to an official class, and denying | 


| benefactions of the far-s 


for the cause and the name we represent, 

will help our necessity and redeem us 

from our bondage? And here we desire 

to restate some of the ‘‘impressions” of a 

friend, which have lately appeared in our 

columns: | 
INSTITUTIONS. 


I was impressed with the great number 
of institutions, and their completeness and 
strength, in the East. ‘They have some 
organized mode of relief for almost every 
human want; and many of these are ad- 
justed and provided for with great minute- 
ness and ingenuity and with reference to 
permanency. These institutions are the 
pride of the people. 

Apart from state schools, many new 
academies and seminaries have been 
founded and old ones endowed by private 
benefactions. Princeton Colllege has re- 
ceived in this way over a million dollars 
within twelve years. The Vanderbilts 
have given $1,000,000 to the University 
bearing the name in Nashville. Wesley- 
an University has recently received $250,- 
000. Mrs. Valeria Stone, of Malden, 
Mass., has given more than three-quar- 
ters of a million to educational institutions 
during the last two or three years, from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains. 
These are only samples of the wise and 
liberal giving in the East to found and 
equip these seats of far-reaching influence. 
More than nineteen million dollars have 
been given as free gifts, for educational 
purposes, by individuals, during the last 
fourteen years. I am amazed at the 
spectacle, This has heen in America a 
brilliant eraof institution-building. * * * 
But the power of consecrated and Christly 
spirits must work through them. The 
must be kept alive with this; all the 
while reaching out and doing greater, 
more bountiful and blessed things. While, 
however, the institution cannot do the 


work, and must have moral power back 


of it, the work also cannot be successfully 
done without the institution. The insti- 
tution is the fitting instrument. * * * 
A want of the states sown with insti- 
tutions is, consecrated spirit and will back 
of them, to realize their possibilities. 


While viewing the multitude, costli- | 


ness and completeness of this apparatus 
for doing good, with the slighest possible 
impression that the working spirit was 
not up to it—and that, there, at present, 
greatest danger 
the next wisest 


—I was led to wonder i 


East should not be made f 
out on the Pacific coast. New England, 
to a man who hurries alung and does not 
stop to find what a blessed niche of use- 
fulness and special mission each institu- 
tion occupies, seems huddled and top- 
heavy with them. Like men in a crowd, 
one thinks they must pant for breathing- 
room. Here in the far West there are 
three vast States, and but one double in- 
stitution—the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary and Golden Gate Academy, in 
Oakland—controlled by us, Congrega- 


tionalists, the inheritors of the spirit and 
genius of the institution-builders of the_ 


land of the Pilgrims. If they are hud- 
dled to panting, we are gasping for breath 
from the thinness of the air. We: have 
not substance enough to live on. With 
what fitness the next $100,000 given by 
any man in the East might go outside of 
New England—where it would hardly be 
missed, where it would only give a nicer 
shade of finish to a general educational 
system that aprears almost perfect now— 
and come to this State, where it would 
help to lay the foundations and secure the 
beginnings of the system! How much 
more the reported present by Mr. Mackay 
to Bowdoin College of $50,000—money 
made on this coast—would have told in 
settling the foundations of things and in 
shaping a future and uncertain civiliza- 
tion, if he had given the amcunt to a 
Christian institution in this State! The 
money will b> useful in Maine. I am 
glad they have it. It will add to the 
facilities and success of a fine institution. 
But for the real blessedness of giving, 
let him immediately give twice the sum 
to aid Christian learning ina State where 
it has hardly a beginning; where Chris- 
tianity itself is not assured, and where 


civilization is in danger of degeneration. 


Let him give, if ‘he wishes, to add an ad- 
ditional line of grace to what is already 
bountiful; but let him not fail to give 
more—much more, many times more— 
and at once, to save the perishing; to 
throw into the energy of Christian educa- 
tion among the Plutonic forces wrestling 
for this coast. Let other wealthy Cali- 
fornians, also, see their opportuntty. 


The annual trade review of this city 
and state, made a few days ago by the 
Commercial Herald and Market Review, 
is full and elaborate, and it is, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. This annual 
number of the Herald is, like its predeces- 
sors, 2 monument of labor, patience and 
painstaking. It consists of ten pages, 
all but one of them (a map of the farth- 
est West) packed close with statements 
and statistics and. advertisements of a 
commercial kind, in the smallest of type, 
and in every other method of condensa- 
ion. Congratulating editor and publish- 
ers upon this latest Annual, we copy, as 
usual, some of their computations, as be- 
low. And while we do it, we are lost in 
wonder at the immensity of our products 
and exports and the volume of our _busi- 
ness, as compared with the smallness of our 
gains, and the slow increase of our wealth, 
with here and there an exception. Rela- 
tively the majority of us are poor and in 
debt. Is this because we spend so much, 
waste so much, and are generally so ex- 
travagant in our modes of living? Where 
shall we put our finger and say, ‘‘ That is 
what’s the matter?” ‘‘California prod- 
uct of wheat in 1880, 28,250,000 centals; 
wheat and flour exports in 1880, 11,134,- 


409 centals; wool clip in 1880, 46,074,- 
154 pounds; gold and silver yield in 
1880, $80,168,000; barley crop of Cali- 
fornia in 1880, 5,000,000 centals; Cali- 
fornia beet sugar product in 1880, 2,172.,- 
660 pounds; quicksilver product in Cali- 
fornia in 1880, 57,083 flasks; Tonnage 
movement of Central Pacific Railroad in 
1880, 3,648,962,164 pounds; coffee 
imports for 1880, 20,700,000 pounds; 
rice imports for 1880, 50,407,534 
pounds; tea imports for 1880, 22,- 
073,524 pounds; sugar imports for 1880, 
76,272,825 pounds; coinage in San Fran- 
cisco mint in 1880, $37,427,000; mer- 
chandise export values by sea in 1880, 
$35,563,286; combined export of mer- 
chandise and treasure (exclusive of mer- 
chandise by railroad) in 1880, $48,500,- 
820; federal revenue at the port of San- 
Francisco in 1880, $8;675,988; lumber 
imports at this port in 1880, 214,385,400 
feet; value of manufacture in San Fran- 
cisco in 1880, $80,000,000; sale of real 
estate in San Francisco in 1880, $14,- 
000,000; increase of immigration in 1880, 
4,159 souls; banking capital of the state, 
$170,000,000.’’ 


Home Missionary Cal. 


Conducted bv J. H. Warren D.D. 


Very Encouraging So Far. 


We select almost at random from let- 
ters received since the last issue of the 
column in regard to our ‘‘Halt or For- 
ward’ movement, that our friends may 
judge for themselves that ‘‘forward” is 
the word or order of the day. 

From one of the remote counties, where 
a card was sent to a church of two or less 
members, the letter says: | 


Dear BroTrHer:—Enclosed please find 
five dollars. I would be glad to send 
more if I were able todo so. Shall wel- 
come you gladly when you come this 
way, etc.’” 

‘«W-——d is good for her assigned por- 
tion, perhaps more. Our congregations 
are large, church united, outlook hopeful. 
* * * JT want to do something person- 
ally for your society.” 

From the farthest church in this dis- 
trict, as near as we can make out the nu- 
merals, we are promised fifty dollars in- 
stead of thirty dollars, which was the 
amount suggested. 

The pastor of the church in M re- 
ported in person, that the fifteen dollars 
for that church was already collected, 
and that some five or ten more would be 
added. 

The treasurer of the Plymouth avenue 


church overpaid our figures by some six 


dollars, with an intimation that perhaps 
more would come in before April 1st. 

The pastor of the First church across 
the bay has put the postal on file, to be 
duly considered and acted on before the 
first of April. 
what that means. 

A letter came to hand from a friend in 
Oakland, enclosing five dollars for the 
Home Missionary magazine andthe A. 
H. M. 8., while another Oakland lady, 
meeting us on California street, handed us 
$2.50, which she had been saving for the 
cause at a time like this. _ 

We hope many orders will come in for 
this interesting magazine, which costs 
only sixty cents a year. ce 

The church in Vallejo, though unsup- 
plied for a long time, responded heartily 
with money paid down. One of our 
Contra Costa county pastors replies as fol- 


lows: 
-**Your postal received with respect to 


Home Missionary effort. One plan would 
bring us something as our regular income 
for this object, but not so much as you 
suggest; nor will our plan bring us for the 
year as much as is properly due from us. 
I shall, therefore, make the special appeal, 


and take a general and extra collection 


from both congregations. I have already 
made the appeal to C , and next Sab- 
bath we are to take the collection if fa- 
vorable.”’ 3 

From Southern California the Brother 
writes: ‘Postal received. I think I 
can surely promise in due time our part of 
the amount to be raised. Ido not think 
best to take up the collection until next 
month, as we have just taken a collection 
for the theological seminary.” 

Brother R n advises us: ‘‘I read 


your appeal to my people yesterday, and 
they voted to raise the amount you assess 


-us the first Sabbath of February. You 
may rely on receiving the full amount. I | 


hope it may be more, but as we have an- 
other time for Home Mission collections, 
the church considers this a making up a 
deficit. You will hear from me soon.” 

Suisun very promptly sent down the 
cash in full. : 

While letters have been coming, heart- 
ily responding from Northern, Central and 
Southern California and Arizona, we have 
one also from Nevada: | | 

**T enclose a ticket showing what I pro- 
pose for the American Home Missionary 
work. Next Sunday I shall deliver a 
discourse for the A. H. M.S., having 


We understand very well | 


given notice to that effect, and that a gen- 
erous collection isexpected. Thenon the 
following Wednesday I shall give the 
lecture as an additional sum, which 
united sums I hope may be worthy of our 
efforts. If we cannot make a large show- 
ing, we wish to be classed among those 
who have done what they could. Next 
week, God willing, I shall have the felic- 
ity of sending the A. H. M. 8. a good 
contribution for such a feeble folk as we 


are. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a clos- 


ing sentence from the above letter with a _ 


feeling of congratulation and a fellow-feel- 


ing of happiness. 


‘* With the salutations of the season, and 
the happiness of feeling that the darkest 
days for our little church in this place 
have alinost quite passed, 

| I am truly yours, ete. ° 


Religious Intelligence 


Calitornia. 


The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held at two 
o'clock on Wednesday, Feb. 2d, in the 
parlors of the First Congregational church, 
Oakland. 


The Union Revival Services in this city 
this week are at the Y.M. C. A. Hall 


daily at 12 m., led by Mr. Hallenbeck. 


This meeting on: Friday will«be a Gospel 
Temperance meeting; on Saturday, for 
the study of the Sunday-school Lesson, 
and on Monday for reports of the work. 
Meetings in the Powell street M. E. 
church at 73 o’clock Pp. m., conducted by 
Messrs. Hallenbeck and Sankey. Meet- 
ings in the Howard street Presbyterian 
church at the Mission in the evening. 
Mr. Moody preaches here, and gives Bible- 
readings in the Tabernacle on Golden 
Gate Avenue at 3 o’clock p.m. Meet- 
Ings are also in the Central M. E. church 
on Mission street near Sixth; in Howard 
Presbyterian church on Mission near Third, 
and in the Larkin street Presbyterian 
church near Pacific street, fonr evenings 
in the week. 


In the noon meeting held in the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall last Monday, Rev. J. 
K. McLean, D. D., said the work in 
Oakland is the best ever known in that 
city. It is both broad and deep. All the 
meetings are largely attended. Business 


men of high standing are among the — 


recent converts. My Sabbath - school 
yesterday numbered 536. The singing 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins has been great- 
ly enjoyed by us, and Mrs. Stebbins’ 
afternoon meetings with the ladies, which 
have been attended by five or six hun- 
dred, are reported as intensely interesting. 
At one of the union meetings last night, 
conducted by Mr. Hallenbeck, a round 
hundred rose for prayer. We feel that 
the Lord has done great things for us 
here in Oakland. It is a marvelous 
awakening. But the end is not yet. 
We want the Christians in San Francisco 
to pray for us. | 


Rev. W. C. Pond, pastorof the Beth- 
any Congregational church, gave a most 
encouragiug report of the union, meetings 
at the Mission. The church in which 
Mr. Moody preaches will not hold all who 
crowd to hear him. The after-meetings 
are full, and very many are becoming 


personally interested in the great salva- 


tion. 


~The religious feeling is high in Petalu- 
ma. Congregationalists and Methodists, 


| after two weeks separate efforts, are join- 


ing their works in revival meetings. 


The Rev. Dr. Healy has been most 
cordially received at Woodland, and the 
people there are highly pleased with him. 
The Sunday-school at Woodland has 
been and is still doing good service. 
Most encouraging reports have been re- 
ceived, and the former Superintendent, 
Kk. Carlton Gilbert Esq., has been re- 
elected. They had two Christmas trees 
at the Woodland Sunday-school, and the 
Superintendent was remembered, as some 
valuable presents show. | 


At Lodi they have had good union 


meetings for prayer this year. The Con- . 


gregational, Methodist and other pastors 
participated. 

The Petaluma W. C. T. Union have 
commenced the publication of a paper, 
the first copy of which has been received. 


We wish them success in their laudable ~ 


endeavor. 


Martinez. —Congregations increasing, 
services well attended by exceedingly 
attentive audiences, among which a large 
number of young men. A special in- 
terest is manifested in the Sunday-school, 
which is rapidly increasing—from forty 
to over sixty-five daily the past four Sab- 
baths. Some of them are earnest work- 
ers who love the church. We hope to 
be able to report a special interest in the 
work ere long. 


Our worthy brother, Rev. G. F. G. 
Morgan, pastor at Reno, has been grandly 
surprised. The assailants carried their 
points, their treasures enriching the pas- 
toral mansion, and making glad the hearts 


of the occupauts. One cake contained a 


pocket of silver dollars for the 
wife. | 

All our churches have an interest in 
the Pacific Theological Seminary and. 
Golden Gate Academy. It will rejoice 
the hearts of the friends of these institu- 
tions to know that God has in a marked 
manner visited these with the gracious 
influences of his Holy Spirit, and many 
of the youth in the Golden Gate Acade- 
my have been converted. For this we 
er long prayed, hoped and _ labored. 

realize our ideal of a Christian Academy 
—a school where not only intellectual 


pastor’s 


but spiritual growth shall find a congenial 


soil. We would rejoice with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jewett, who, in the midst of many 
discouragements, have. been 
thus witness the answers to their prayers. 


begin to think that we may yet. 
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- ship is over ten per cent. 


rrnxeEspay, January 26, 


THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL, 


The Bible is now a new book in this our 


school—the songs of Zion are now the 
expression of new-born souls. The voice 
of prayer has gone up from boyish hearts 
to whom such aspirations were strangers. 
The parents who have entrusted their 
sons to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Jewett 
and the kind matron of the institution, 
may feel that they not only have teach- 
ers of ability, but kind and wise Christian 
friends, to whom the moral and spiritual 
welfare of their pupils is very dear. This 
has also gladdened the hearts of Dr. 
Benton and Dr. Mooar, of the Seminary, 
to whom these institutions are as ‘‘the 
app'e of the eye.’’. To God be the praise 


for this gracious visitation. 


If our friends want to know how much 
can be pnt on one postal card, we invite 
them to read the following from Bro. F. 
J. Culver and imitate his example in 
sending along well filled postal cards: 

SrepasToPoL, CaL., Jan. 18, 1881.— 
On New Year’s eve the Green Valley 
church enjoyed a social time at their little 
chapel, with a nice literary programme, 


which was well carried out, and a tree- 


loaded with presents. It was a pleasant 
eveaing, and the house was full. We 
observed the Week of Prayer. with good 
attendance and much interest, audiences 
increasing each night. Church services 
are well attended. The Sunday-school 
is growing in interest. Singing school 
and socials postponed for the rainy season. 
This church will raise its $2 per member 
for the Home Missionary fund. At 
Geyserville last Sabbath the attendance 
at both morning and evening services was 
unusually large, and there seems to he a 
deep feeling on religious matters pervad- 
ing the whole community. Dea. Hill 
held afternoon prayer-meetings with the 
church during the Week of Prayer, and 
we believe those prayers were heard and 
will be answered. The Sunday-school is 
very interesting. We have bright hopes 
of soon having money to start a church 
building—the whole community seems 
interested. The Week of Prayer has 
brought its blessings to these little 
churches. F. J. CULVER. 


The Friday evening meetings in the 
chapel of Plymouth church, Post street, 
near Webster, will be resumed. Rev. 
Mr. Noble wil? conduct the services next 
Friday evening. 

From Saratoga we learn that the meet- 
ings during the Week of Prayer were 
unusually interesting, and have continued 
nearly every evening since. Several 
have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians, and we are hopeful that this in- 
terest will result in the salvation of some 


souls. 


Washington Territory. 


Our worthy Brother, Rev. E. O. Tade, 


writes us that just a few days before 
Christmas Prof. Bancroft, of Andover, 
greatly pleased the Pilgrim Sabbath- 
school by causing to be sent to us twenty 
copies of Dr. Robinson’s spiritual songs 
for Sabbath-schools. But all the hearts 
in the minister’s house, and others too, 
were very much pleased by the coming 
of a splendid box—-yes, two boxes, so 
nicely and wisely packed by the ,nimble 
fingers and kind hearts of a bandf the 
young ladies of the First church of San 
Francisco, the ‘‘ Delta Sigmas.’’ : 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Daily meetings have 
been held at San Leandro, and a goodly 
number of conversions are already report- 
ed. Of the large number of additions 
to Calvary church, in this city, many 
were from the Bible-classes and Sunday- 
school. 

Baptist.—The first quarterly meeting 
of the San Francisco Baptist wh in 


was recently held with the church in \St. 
Helena. 

Rev. Dr. Taft, of Santa Rosa, spent a 
Sabbath lately at Ukiah. 


The, First 
Baptist church, Sacramento, reports. 42 


accessions jast year, and between six a 
geven thousand dollars raised and ex- 
pended. 

MeETuHoDIsT.—-N umerous conversions are 
reported at Red Bluff.—-Good news of con- 
versions is received from Bloomfield. 
Improved congregations and deepening 
interest are reported from Reno. Rev. 
J. W. Bluett and wife have been the 
recipients of handsome gifts of late from 
their people in the Atlanta circuit. 

MernHopist — Bishop Kava- 
naugh’s visit to Sacramento is said to have 
been a blessing spiritually and socially. 


refreshing at flmira. Eight persons 
were recently added the church in Santa 


Rosa. | 
Temperance. 


The temperance boom at Elmira is re- 
ported as high at present. They evident- 
ly mean business there. Saloons keep- 
ers who violate the State law by keeping 
open their saloons on Sunday will be 
immediately indicted. Union gospel 
temperance meetings have been held 
lately by the churches in Ukiah. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Notrs. — The Second Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia secures Rev. Dr. 
McIntosh, of Belfast, Ireland. The 
record of Dr. Goodell’s church, St. Louis, 
is a stimulating.one. He has been pas- 
tor eight years. 820 members have been 
received, and the church now numbers 
725. 164 were received last year. The 
church has a Sunday-school mission with 
300 scholars, and it is hoped that a new 
church will grow out of it. Eight per- 
sons were received to the Congregational 
Trinitarian church at Northfield, Janu- 
ary 2d, on confession of faith. 
Eleven of the Congregational churches of 
Missouri have come to self-support in the 
last four years. The increase in member- 
Three new 
Congregational churches have been re- 
cently organized on the line of the North 
Pacific Railway, at Wadena, Verndale 
and Bluffton. 

VANDERBILT AGain—Rev.. Charles F. 
Deems, of New York city, has forwarded 
to President Battle, of the University of 


The Week of Prayer was a week of 


North Cariolina, a check for $10,000 con- 
tributed by Mr. William H. Vanderbilt 
to the Deems Fund establishment by 
Mr. Deems for the aid of indigent stu- 
dents of that university. 


_ Professor Robertson Smith has acceded 
to the request of 557 office-bearers and 
members of the Free Church in Glasgow 
to deliver a course of lectures in that city 
in exposion of the present state of Biblical 
criticism. The lectures are to be twelve 
in number, to be delivered on successive 
Mondays, beginning with January 10th 
The same course is to be repeated in Ed. 
inburgh. | 
The king of Congo, Africa, has joined 
the Baptist Church. He is the only 
crowned head in the denomination. 
The congregation de Propaganda Fide of 
the Roman Catholic church has set apart 
half a million lire for the erection, at 
Malta, of two colleges for the education 
of youths who wish to devote themselves 
to mission work in Africa. 


JEws IN AmeErica.—The Jewish Rec- 
ord publishes an extract from the tirst care- 
fully made Jewish census, just complet- 
ed: The Jewish population of the United 
States exceeds 250,000, In the year 
1878, as far as ascertained, there were 
278 congregations, with a membership of 
12,546. About 13,000 children attend 
the religious schools. In addition to the 
Congregational schools, there are thirteen 
Free Schools for Hebrew and religious 
instructions, five in New York, four in 
Philadelphia, and one each in Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
There are Jewish hospitals in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
New Orleans, which are open, however, 
to the suffers of all creeds. There are 
four Orphan Asylums and Homes for 
the Aged and Infirm in New York, three 
in Philadelphia, one each in Cleveland, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and New Or- 
leans. The estimate value of our hos- 
pitals and other public institutions is $1,- 
695,000; of church property (not includ- 
ing cemeteries), $6,138,730. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Feb. 6, 1881. 


BY REV. R. G. JONES. 


The Divine Boy Among the Rabbis. 
Luke ii: 40—52. 


Golden Text.—Luke ii: 49. 

Introduction. — Matthew and Luke 
leave Christ in Nazareth without giving 
us any account of him, from the time he 
was circumcised. Matthew follows him 
further than Luke, since it is evident that 
it was after his circumcision that the wise 
men from the East visited him and that 
Joseph fled into Egypt. 
the return of the family to Nazareth, though 
Luke does not give the reason why they 
went there. They by no means contra- 
dict each other, though Matthew tells us 
a little more. But Luke here supplies us 
with a very important item in the history 
of Christ. Short as it is, it is highly in- 
teresting, important, and but very little 
understood. Canon Farrar and Dr. Gei- 
kie, the authors of two very popular but 
very superficial lives of Christ, seem to 
have failed to discern the object of this 
history. Indeed, they seem to have 


.| studied the times and contemporaries of 


Christ and aimed to describe them much 
more than Christ himself. Farrar says: 
‘It was fitting to the simple truthfulness 
with which the Evangelist lets us see that 
Jesus, like other children, grew up in 
gradual knowledge, consistently with the 
natural course of human development. 
He was there, as Luke shows us, in all 


| humility and reverence to his elders as an 


eager-hearted and gifted learner whose 
enthusiasm kindled their admiration and 
whose bearing won their love and esteem. ” 
Luke, only, says: ‘‘They were astonished 
at his understanding and answers.’’ The 
worthy Canon has imagined the rest. 

-~ Geikie says: ‘‘The passion of his soul, 
to learn more of his Father’s business, 
had led him, naturally, to the famed 


| schools in his Father’s house, where the 


made the holy books in which that 
Father’s will was revealed their lifelong 
study. The mystery of his own nature, 
and of his relation to his Father in heaven, 


nae and most learned of his nation 


His mother’s words, from time to time, 
had daily a deeper and more wondrous 
significance; and his sinless spirit lived 
more and more in communion with un- 
seen and eternal realities. He had, 
naturally, therefore, sought those who 
could open for him the fountains of 
heavenly wisdom for which his whole 
being panted, and was the keenest listener 
aud the most eager in his questions of 
all the group seated at their feet. The 
days would come when no further growth 
was possible, and then he would sit in 
the courts of the same Temple, as a 
teacher who needed no human help.’’ 
If those teachers were then so enlightened 
an| apt to teach, is it not singular that 
Jesus found them so blind, ignorant and 
hardened in eighteen years afterward ? 
Geikie has here followed the dreams of 
Schleiermacher, rather than the state- 
ment of Luke. _ 

Ellicott is much nearer the truth when 
saying: ‘*They find him sitting in the 
midst of that venerable circle; sitting, 
yet at no Gamaliel’s feet, but, as the 
words would seem to imply, spontaneously 
raised to a position of equal dignity—not: 


by the divine depth of his mysterious 
questions.’’ Henry Ward Beecher has 
entered into the merits of the case. By 
the way, it is a great loss to the Church 
that he has not finished his Life of Jesus 
the Christ. Here he says: ‘‘It is plain, 
from his reply to his mother, that he was 
conscious of the nature that was in him, 
and that strong impulses urged him to 
disclose his power. It is, therefore, very 
significant, and not ‘the least of the signs 
of his divinity, that he ruled his spirit, 
and dwelt at home in unmurmuring ex- 
pectation.”’ 
_ While it is true that by incarnation the 
Son of God became subject to all human 


conditions, and among them to the law of 


Both agree as to | 


was dawning on him more and more. | 


the hearer only, but the indirect teacher: 


gradual development, by which he in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, we must 
not fall into the error of supposing that 
Jesus was moulded by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Not his mother, 
nor the scenery nor the national associa- 
tions, nor the, occupations of his thirty 
years, fashioned him. Only natures of a 
lamer kind are shaped by circumstances. 
Great natures unfold by the force of that 
which is withinthem. Christ was not the 
creation of his age. We may trace occasions 
and external influences of which he avail- 
ed himself, but bis original nature con- 
tained in its germ all that he was to be, 
and needed only a normal unfolding. 
This history seems to me to have been 
written to show that Christ was not de- 
pendent on outward instruction for his 
wonderful knowledge. Had he lived in 
Bethlehem we might have thought he had 
been taught by some eminent Jerusalem 
Rabbi, and had he been brought up in 
Egypt we might have thought he had avail- 
ed himself of the Alexandrian schools, and 
had it not been for this event, we might 
have thought Mary was more capable of 
teaching him than she seems to have 
been. Bnt the Holy Spirit seems to have 
been careful to inform us that his wisdom 
was not human; therefore it must have 
been wholly divine. Though in all out- 
ward things like unto us, yet was he es- 
sentially different from us, being divine. 

When he was twelve years old.—How 
many years he had lived in Nazareth, or 
how many times before he had been to 
Jerusalem, we know not. Luke seems 
to intimate he had been several times. 
This would account for the fact that Mary 
and Joseph lost sight of him, knowing 
that he was well acquainted in Jerusalem 
as well as with the way home. Though 
some think that this was the first time for 
him to visit the holy city. 

They turned back again to Jerusalem. 
At first the crowd was so large that it 


was impossible to know who were there | 


and who were absent. But after they 
went several miles from Jerusalem, par- 
ties turned in various directions, and it 
became easier for Joseph and Mary to 
assure themselves that Jesus was nowhere 
among their friends, neither had he been 
seen by any one on the road. They nat- 
urally concluded that he had remained in 
Jerusalem. After searching there for 
him, they, after three days, found him 
in the temple. It is in vain that we en- 
quire, where did he have food during 
those three days? Where did he sleep? 
Was any one kind enough to offer him 
hospitality, or had the things and places 
pertaining to his father so far filled his mind 
already, that he felt not his physical needs? 


I was suprised to find the following in | 


the Pilgrim Quarterly, published by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton: ‘‘How was it that Jesus did not go 
with his parents at the first? Did he 
stay behind knowing that his parents had 
gone on and disregarding their desire to 
have him return with them ? I think not. 
I think probably that in all the confusion 
and turmoil of these days, he was not 


rightly informed about the time of-their 


‘leaving, or else he waited in the temple 


to be sent for.’’ | 

Is not the divinity of Jesus utterly 
ignored in the above sentence? What 
else could have been said about an ordin- 
ary country boy than that he had greatly 
blundered regarding the movements of 
his parents, and caused them unnecessary 
trouble ? Does not his reply to his moth- 
er show that he did this on purpose, and 
that it was a part of his plan? It was 
not a matter of chance for Jesus to go ‘o 
the temple at that time. Neither does 
Luke relate the fact without some pur- 
pose. The history shows us plainly that 
Jesus had a special aim. It was not a 
boyish freak. He aimed to call the at- 
tention of the Jewish doctors who were 
then in the temple to the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah. Though we are 
not told what his qnestions or answers 
were, yet when we consider that the com- 
ing of the Messiah was the chief topic of 
the times, then we feel assured that he 
threw before them new light on the pro- 
phecies concerning himself, which tended 
to make them search more diligently and 
thus be prepared to receive him, or be 
without excuse for rejecting him. 

Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ? or as several translate 
it—That I must be in my Father’s house ? 
This sentence gives us the reason why 
Jesus stayed behind in the temple. He 
wanted an opportunity to send the sword 
through Mary’s soul, (see verse 35). 
We may be assured that she had told 
him of Gabriel’s message, the visit of the 
shepherds and wise men from the East, 
the sayings of Simeon and Anna in the 
temple. Yet all these things do not 
seem to have given her very exalted 
views of him, while his views of himself 
were very high, which shows that there 
was something within him which brought 
him into closer union with spiritual truth 
than any one else on earth. When Mary 
entered she was surprised to find him in 
such a place and company. She slightly 
chided him for thus giving them such 
trouble. This reply of Jesus must have 
cut her to the quick as he found fault 
with her for not knowing that he would 
surely be found in his father’s house. 
He had no business anywhere else. 
Again, it blames her for calling Joseph 
his father, seeing that the angel had dis- 
tinctly told her that he should be called 
the Son of God. | 

How very apt men are to forget spirit- 
ual things. Mary had received many 
proofs of the spirituality and divinity of her 
son. She had meditated intently on those 
things. Then she could not for a moment 
forget that he was the son of God. But 
after the lapse of twelve years she had 
become so earthly as to call Joseph the 
father of him who was peculiarly God’s 
own son and that in God's house. These 
words entered her soul and made her be- 
gin to think once more of the spiritual re- 
lationship and dignity of her wonderful 
boy. 

Is not Mary’s experience often ours al- 
so? After seeing the unseen, and tasti 
spiritual things, we feel as if we coul 


how great a sufferer she was. 


live upon them. But if we have every- 
thing our own way for years, the mind bc- 
comes attached to earth and forgets that 
there is anything valuable except this 
world, until God finds it necessary to use 
some means to awaken us and lift our 
thoughts again to spiritual things. _It is 
of the utmost importance for us to bear in 
mind that Jesus was always Divine. He 
was God-man from the first, and did not 
develop into Divinity. He was bom 
the Son of God and possessing the fullness 
of God. 


Mrs, Albert Denny. 


Letters just received from Rev. L. N. 
Barber in Scott Valley inform us of the 
death of Mrs. Albert Denny, long a resi- 
dent of Callahans in that valley. 

He writes: She died the 15th of this 
month, aged 39 years, after an illness of 
one week of pneumonia. Noone can tell 
During 
the whole time of her severe sickness she 
did not lie down more than afew mo- 
ments at a time; not more than three or 
four hours in the seven days of her suffer- 
ing. She bore all in patience, and witha 
spirit ofs Christian fortitude, that has left 
a deep and lasting impression in the minds 
o° those who were with her in her suffer- 


ing. She has exemplified the truth of | 


those words so precious toevery believing 
soul. ‘‘My grace shall be sufficient for 
vou.” Her house was set in order; she 
had neglected nothing in this. To her 
children she gave her parting advice. To 
her husband she said, ‘‘I have a desire to 
live for your sake and my family; but I 
feel that my sins are all forgiven. I am 
willing to go when the Master calls.’’ 
She seemed to forget her own sufferings 
in her anxiety for others who were caring 
forher. When the final hour came, she 
passed peacefully over to the other shore, 
to mingle with the great company of the 
redeemed. 

She leaves a family of nine children, 
the oldest sixteen, the youngest seven 
weeks. She was a member of the Con- 
gregational church in Glover, Vt. When 
the Congregational church was organized 
at Callahans, she handed in her name; 
not then being able to be present on the 
Sabbath when the organization was com- 
pleted. So one of the nine of the little 
band of pioneers has fallen asleep in 
possession of the faith once delivered to 
the saints. How precious to those who 
remain to feel that ‘‘our loss is her eternal 
gain.’’ We attended the funeral on the 
17th—text, Jno. xiv: 28. “I will not 
leave you comfortless.’’ Although the 
condition of the roads, from the recent 
storm in the valley, rendered them near- 
ly impassable, yet a large congregation of 
sympathizing friends and neighbors fol- 
lowed the remains to the grave, where we 
tenderly and tearfully laid away all that was 


mortal of a devoted companion, a loving | 


and wise mother, a kind neighbor, a con- 
sistent Christian, a faithful sister in 
Christ, to await the summons from on 
high to come forth to everlasting life. 


A French geographical society gives an | 


estimate of the population of Africa as 
follows: In the Soudan the population is 
80,000,000, or about 53 persons to the 
square mile. East Africa is rated at 30,- 
0V0,000 and Equatorial Africa at some 
40,000,000 souls. A late authority on 
ethnology sets the negroes as numerical- 
ly 130,000,000; the Hamites, 30,000,- 
000; the Bantas, 13,000,000; the Foolah, 
8,000,000; the Nubians, 1,500,000; the 
Hottentots, 50,000; making a total of 
182,550,000. These figures are considered 
too low by both German and British geog- 
raphers, the former estimating the popu- 
lation as high as 200,000,000. 


In London recently a unique Methodist 
gathering was held at the Wesleyan 
Book Room. The energetic Book Stew- 
ard invited all the chapel-keepers of Lon- 
don and suburbs to meet him to tea, and 
over fifty responded. After tea the sub- 
ject of the circulation of Methodist liter- 
ature in London was introduced, and an 
interesting conversation took place. 
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DR. DUFF’S LIFE. 


A most thrilling account of a wonderful life, 
with details of his grand work for missions. 
Introduction by Dr. Taylor, 2 vols. in one. 
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FROM HONG KONG| 


TO THE HIMALAYAS. 


By E. Warren Clark. A fresh and attractive 
story of eight thousand miles of travel in Asia. 
With 32 beautiful illustrations, mostly from or- 


iginal photographs, including scenes in China, | 


the tropics. Hindostan, and the ‘‘snowy range”’ 
of the Himalayas. i 
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_ but orphaned and utterly friendless he 


_ eye to the stern speaker, and replied, ‘‘/ 


** Ina certain country place, not very 


‘THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepvespay, January 26, 1881. 


Home Bircle. 


TRUE LOVE. 


“™<How much I love you, mother dear,”’ 
A little prattler said; 
**T love you in the morning bright, 
And when I go to bed. 


**I love you when I’m near to you, 
And when I’m far away; 
I love you when I am at work, 
And when I am at play.’’ 


And then she slyly, sweetly raised 
Her lovely eyes of blue, 

*“*I love you when you love me best, 
And when yet scold me too.’’ 


The mother kissed her darling child, 
And stooped a tear to hide. 
*““My precious one, I love you most 
When I am forced to chide. 


**T could not let my darling child 
In sin and folly go; 
And this is why I sometimes chide— 
Because I love you so,”’ 


—Christian Observer. 


King Alfred and the Orphan. 


King Alfred was sitting one day in his 

lace, dispensing justice, and surrounded 

y his barons, or thanes—as the nobles of 
the country were called in those days— 
when, as his eye glanced over the assem- 
bled group, he observed that the place of 
ene faithful servant was vacant, and, in 
answer to his inquiries as to the cause of 
the absence of the Earl of Holderness, 
he was informed that the noble thane and 
his lady had both died a short time pie- 
vious. Before the monarch could ex- 
press his grief, his informant, the warrior 
Wulph, proceeded to ask Alfred to confer 
on him the estates of Holderness (that 
part of Yorkshire lying between the mouth 
of the Humber and the German ocean) as 
a reward for his prowess in war. [nstant- 
ly another noble, the’ wise Thurstan, 
spoke: | 

‘‘Nay, king, it would be more just to 
bestow them on me, forgdost thou not re- 
member how, when at thy command I 
crossed the sea, my wisdom was of more 
avail at the Danish court than all the 
warlike skill and bravery of Wulph ?” 

At that moment a dour at the far end 
of the room opened, and a pale, toil-worn 
woman entered, leading by the hand a 
lovely boy, whose flaxen hair, blue eye, 
and fair complexion, plainly showed his 
Saxon origin. With difficulty she press- 
ed through the throng of anxious and 
excited nobles, until she stood before. the 
monarch himself; then, bending low, she 
said: 

*( gracious king, I ask that justice 
may be done to this boy, the only child 
of the late Earl of Holderness and the 
Lady Alice. He has no father now to 
defend him, tio mother to care for him, 


looks to thee for protection. His is the 
orphan’s claim—O king, regard it!”’ 

Here she was interrupied by one of the 
thanes who angrily exclaimed: 

‘‘His claim, forsooth! What, dost 
thou think then that our king needs the 
services of babes such as that? No; in 
these troubled times, when our Danish 
foes are threatening us on all sides, we 
want men with active bodies, stout arms, 
and brave hearts. If the lands of Hol- 
derness be given to that child, even 
though he were the lawful cheir, say, 
what could he do to guard his country ¢” 

The little fellow lifted his bright blue 


would pray to God in heaven!’’ 

The good king Alfred—than whom a 
nobler or better never sat on England’s 
throne——looked earnestly first at the up- 
turned face of the boy, then upon his 
thanes, who were anxiously awaiting the }. 
royal decision and, rising, said slowly and 
solemnly: 

**The king will gladly give all praise 
and due reward to the faithful thanes who 
have served him so well in times of need, 
but the estates of Holderness must be re- 
stored to this child, for they are his by 
birthright and his claim; the orphan’s 
claim is before all other—his Father is 
God who reigns in heaver.’’—British 
Workman 


A Bird Story. 


- But now hear this wonderful story from 
S. G. T., of how a bird-pair seemed act- 
ually to read—for how could they pos- 
sibly have chosen better words for a motto 
for their little home than the two which 
were fonnd upon it. 


far from the city of New York, there was 
once an entertainment, and handbills were 
distributed freely in the neighborhood: so 
that a great many soon lay abcut on the 

und, and were blown by the wind into 
all sorts of places. One of the chief at- 
tractions of the programme was a tableau 
vivant entitled ‘Uur Darlings,’ and these 
two words were of course printed conspic- 
uously on the handbill. 

**Months after the date of the entertain- 
ment, a New York family came to pass 
the summer in that country place. One 
day, the little boy of the family came run- 
ning into the house excited and delighted, 
and calling: 

“© *Mamma! Mamma! See what I have 
found !’ and he held up a bird’s-nest. 

**Now the little boy was a real lover of 
birds, so his mother knew he would not 
have taken the nest from its place if it had 
not been deserted. And when she looked 
at it closely, she saw that the little builders 
had woven in among the twigs and straw 
a piece «f one of the old handbills; and 
this piece actually bore the words, ‘Our 
Darlings!’ That was why the boy was 
excited about the nest, and, indeed , every- 
body thinks it so pretty and curious a thing 
that it is kept with great care, and looked 
upon a< a great treasure.”’—St. Nicholas 

Jor November. 

The National Baptist thinks if there 
was less talk about the wickedness of 
politics, and more of a spirit of prayer for 
public men exposed to peculiar tempta- 
tion, and needing peculiarly the grace of 
God, we should have better rulers, and we 


| the chief seats. 


| Christian Humility. 


‘‘There was a strife among them which 


| should be accounted the greatest.’’ This 
| “strife’* was not confined to the early 


period. Our age is laden with decora- 


| tions, cetificates and double-class hon- 


ors; there is an earnest thronging toward 
It may be well for us to 
study the teachings of Jesus upon this 
subject ;'to cousider the principle which reg- 


| ulates authority and position in His 
| church. He said, ‘‘Except ye be conver- 
ted’’—take an opposite course—ye can 


not so much as enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, much less then have any position 
in it. We thus learn the conquest 
of self is the indispensable condition, not 
only of authority in the church, but of 
,actual entrance into it. In this, as in all 
else, Christ is the example. ‘‘He made 
Himself of no reputation.” ‘‘He humbled 
Himself;’’ He washed the disciples’ feet. 
The true Christian is that man in whom 
the dominion of self is broken; so long 
as the fraction is held to be grater than 
the whole, the heart isa great distance 
from Jesus. This principle has impor- 
tant applications to all the relations of 
life. The man who works only for him- 


Christian; he is not working on the line 
which terminates in the cross; the spirit 
of self-crucifixion is not in him. Christ 
will excuse ignorance and pitty weakness, 
but He can not endure vanity. ‘*Take 
My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.’’— Metho- 
dist Recorder, London. 
| 


Afraid to Swear Alone. 


The wicked practice of swearing, which 
is so common as to offend the ear in every 
hotel, and in almost every street, is often 
mere bravado. Boys think it sounds 
manly to be profane, and men thinks it 
gives force and character to their sayings. 
Unlike most other vices, it is done open- 
ly, and is intended by the swearer for 
other people’s ears. It is a public sign 
agaist God, and a public insult to all 
good men. The boldest blasphemers are 
often the greatest cowards. 

‘7 will give you ten dollars,” said a 
man to a profane swearer, ‘“‘If you go 
into the village graveyard at twelve 
o'clock to-night, and swear the same 
oaths you have uttered, when you are 
alone with God.”’ 

‘*Agreed!’’ said the man; 
way to make ten dollars.” _ 

‘Well, come to-morrow and say you 
have done it, and you shall have the 


“fan easy 


money.” 
Midnight came. It was a night of 
great darkness. As he entered the cem- 


etry not a sound was heard; all was still 
as death. Then came the gentleman’s 
words tohis mind. ‘‘ All alone with God !’’ 
rang in his ears. He did not dare to utter 
an oath, but fled from the place crying 
*‘God be merciful on me, a sinner!” 


le Don’t Be Impatient 


Don’t be impatient, no matter if things 
do go wrong sometimes. Don’t give the 
ball a kick and send it into a mudpuddle, 
because it would not go straight when 
you threw it. Do not send the marbles 
against the fence, and thus break your 
best glass-alley, because your clumsy fin- ‘ 
gers could not hit the center. Do not 
break your kite string all to pieces, because 
it will not come down from the tree at the 
first jerk. It will take you three times 
as long to get it down afterwards. Do 
not give your little brother an angry push 
and a sharp word if he cannot see into the 
mysteries of marble-playing or boop-roll- 
ing at the first lesson. You were once as 
stupid as he is, though you have forgot- 
ten it. What in the world would become 
of you if your mother had no more pa- 
tience than you? Dear, kind, loving 
mother, who never ceases to think of you, 
who keeps you so nicely clothed, and 
makes such nice things for you to eat. 
What if she were to be so impatient that 
you would be half the time afraid to 
speak to her, to tell her of your own 
troubles at school or at play. Ah, donot 
grieve your mother by your impatience 
and your crossness.—.Weekly Advocate. 


— 


Musical Servants. 


The following strange advertisements 
are taken from’ an old English work. 
They speak volumes for the abject stand- 
ing of musicians one hundred and fifty 
years ago: 

‘If any young man that plays well on 
the violin and writes a good hand desires 
a clerkship, I can help him to £20 a 

ear.”” 

“T want a complete young man, that 
will wear livery, to wait on a very valu- 
able gentleman; but he must know how 
to play on a violin or a flute.’’ © 7 

‘*l want a genteel footman that ca 
play on the violin to wait on a person of 

onor.”’ 

‘*If 1 can meet with a sober man that 
has a counter tenor voice, I can help him 
to a jlace woith £30 the year, or more.”’ 

This continual demand for musical 
servants arose from the fashion of making 
them take part in musical performances, 
of which custom we find frequent traces 
in Pepys. Altogether, the most varied 
accomplishments appear to have been ex- 
pected from servants.— Musical Herald. 


However long it may be delayed, 
judgment is sure, at some time, to fol- 
low the footsteps of transgression. Be- 
cause sentence against an evil work is 


ourselves that it will not be executed at 
all. But Nemesis follows us ever, like 
our own shadow, and nothing but the 
watchful mercy of God can break the 
of her deadly blow.—“Zion’s Her- 


God is not like a proud benefactor, 
who is content with doing that which 
will satisfy his sense of his own glory, 
but like a mother who puts her arms 
around her child, and whose heart is sore 
till she can make her child see the love 


should be a happier and better people. 


which is her glory.—George Macdonald. 


self may be a theologian, but he is nota | 


not executed speedily, we may persuade | 


A High-Priced Wink. 


A writer in Golden Days tells ‘‘a true 
story’’ of one Mr. Biank, who occupied a 
confidential position in a great railway 
corporation. [It was rumored that the 
company was about to assume charge of 
a languishing railroad. If so, the stock 
of the latter would rise in price. 

Now, one bold speculator—or operator, 
as they are called in brokers’ parlance— 
was an intimate friend of Mr. Blank. 

After long reflection, he came to the 
conclusion that the best thing he could 
do was to call on Mr. Blank, ask in con- 
fidence for some definite information on 
the subject. and offer to share with Mr. 
Blank the profits of any venture that he 
might make on ‘‘points” given him. This 
he did. 

‘Mr. Blank,” said he, ‘‘if I knew that 
the transaction which it is rumored is 
about to take place in a few days were 
really to occur, I could, by buying up 
the stock of the company that is now in 
the market, make both you and myself 
rich men. Can you not, by a word, say 
whether the rumor will be realized or 
not ?” 

‘*T cannot say,” Mr. Blank replied. 

‘*But a word,’’ the broker persisted; 
‘‘it shall be share and share alike.’’ 

**T cannot say,’’ Mr. Blank repeated, 
as before. 

**You need not speak, then,’’ the bro- 
ker said, excitedly. ‘Lift your arm, 
nod your head, lift your eyebrows.”’ 

“I cannot,’’ Mr. Blank replied, as 
calmly as was possible. 

**Do you not understand your own in- 
terests?’’ the broker put forth hotly. 
‘‘Mr. Blank, you area poor man! Now, 
if you will only heed me, you may become 
arich maninaday. Are these reports 
true? If so, 1 can clear three hundred 
thousand at a stroke! The half of that 
sum shall be yours. I do not ask you 
for a word; you need not open your 
mouth. Only wink your eye! It is pos- 
sible for you to make one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, sir, by simply 
winking the eye!” 

How vast a sum to Mr. Blank, who, 
though entrusted with grave secrets, was 
still only a clerk, receiving but a moder- 
ate salary! . 

He was staggered for a moment, but 
soon regaining his composure, he looked 
the eagerly expectant broker in the face, 
and answered: | 

‘*T cannot do it;” and left the room in- 
stantly. 

The broker went away crestfallen. In 
the absence of all definite information he 
feared to take the great risks which 
always attend speculating in the dark; 
and did not invest any of his money. In 
a few days, however, the whole matter 
was settled. The great company really 
did take in the smaller, and the stock 
almost doubled in value. | 

A few days after that, the broker met 
Mr. Blank on the street, and smarting 
keenly under the feeling that an enormous 
gain had slipped through his fingeys, just 
for the want of a word, he rashly up- 
braided Mr. Blank for what he called his 
‘fobstinacy.’” Mr. Blank, like all men of 
true power, kept his temper, and turning 
to his rash reviler, he said: 

‘‘The temptation with which you as- 
sailed me was great, indeed, but I had a 
trust to fulfill, and my honor is beyond 
price.” 

The world is full of winking and squint- 
ing—of signs, and grips, and cheats, and 
ciphers and hypocrisies, and a man can 


make himself a rascal by a wink or a nod, 


as well as by a forgery or a falsehood. 
Thank the Lord, an honest man can do 
his business without winking about it; 
and a man who sells his winks for money 
may find that he has sold his reputation 
and his soul also, and has made a poor 
bargain, even if he has received a high 
price. | 


A Righteous Innovation. 


The petition for which Mrs. Sarah Wal- 
lis, of Mayfield, is now canvassing the 
State for signatures—viz: to secure an 
amendment to our probate laws whereby 
the wife shall have the same rights in the 
common property as the husband—we are 
glad to know is meeting with very gen- 
eral favor. | 

To any fair minded person who will 


take the trouble to give the matter care- 


ful thought, the present order of things 
must appear as working great injustice to 
wife—or rather to the widow, for the 
principal harm comes after the death of 
the husband. The husband may dispose 
by will of the common property—with the 
exception of the widow’s dower—which 
at his death passes from the control of 
the surviving partner, and the business of 
the firm is brought to anend. But the 
wife can do nothing of the kind. She can 
make no disposal of her rights in the 
property she assisted in acquiring. It 


‘passes, at her death, completely under 


the ownership of her husband. And this, 
even though the wife may have been the 
business manager and head of the con- 
cern. 

It often happens that the husband, dying 
intestate, leaves a family of small chil- 
dren, together with a property which the 
wife is fully capable of managing to the 
advantage of the family. But here the 
law steps in and deprives her of this ad- 
vantage, and through a costly system of 
administration—the appointment of legal 
guardians for her children, expensive ad- 
vertising, lawyers’ fees, and other out- 
goes—the estate is absorbed and the 
family left destitute. 

The proposition in Mrs. Wallis’ petition 
is to deny the right of the husband to dis- 
pose of the common property by will, to 
do away with all probation of the estate 
at his death, and to allow the wife to suc- 
ceed him in the control of the property 
exactly as is now the case with the hus- 
band upon the death of the wife. 

It is really amazing that this injustice 
should not have been corrected before. 
But it is never too late todo justly. We 
wish Mrs. Wallis godspeed in her good 


work, and so will many poor widows 


whose substance has been absorbed in liti- 


gation in which they have become in- 
volved by the death of their husbands.— 
San Jose Mercury. ; 


Influence.” 


‘‘Gather up my influence and bury it 
with me,” were the dying words of a 
young man to the weeping friends at his 
bedside, as stated to the speaker awhile 
since by one to whom he was dear. 
What a wish was this! what deep anguish 
of heart there must have been as the young 
man reflected upon his. past life!—a life 
which had not been what it should have 
been. With what regrets must his very 
soul have been filled as he thought of 
those young men he had infiueneced for 


evil!—influences which he felt must, if 


possible, be eradicated, and which led 
him, faintly but pleadingly, to breathe 
out such a dying request—‘‘Gather up 
my influence and bury it with me.” My 
young friends, the influences of your lives, 
for good or evil, cannot be gathered up 
by your friends after your eyes are closed 
in death, no matter how earnestly you 
may plead in your last moments on earth. 
Your influence has gone out from you; you 
alone were responsible; you had the power 
to govern, to shape; your iufluence no hu- 
man being can withdraw. Such a request 
cannot be. fulfilled. Itis impossible. 
Your relatives and friends cannot ‘‘gath- 
er up your influence and bury it with you.” 
Young men, live noble, true, heroic lives. 
Possess this ‘‘moral courage’’ in fuli por- 
portion, and at all times—everywhere.— 
W. H. Baldwin. 


Proaress Catna.—Sir Rutherford 
Alcock says: We are apt to complain of 
the impressibility as well as the immobility 
of the Chinese as a nation, and to assume 
too certainly that they are making no 
progress, and are really stationary. It is 
not so, however, as may be shown. They 
are moving, and in many directions, 
though not so fast perhaps as we could 
wish. The advance they have made in 
the matter that first and most forcibly im- 
pressed them with a sense of their inferi- 
ority and deficiencies —the art of war—is 
in every way remarkable. Extensive 
dockyards, arsenals, factories for arms, 
steam and iron ships, Armstrong and 
Krupp guns, have all been adopted, re- 
gardless either of their foreign origin or 
the cost. But it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that in all else they have 
been impervious to new ideas and averse 
to adaptation of foreign novelties to their 
own use. So rapidly have they adopted 


ships of foreign build that junks are fast 


disappearing, and more than one great 
steamship line has been established by 
the Chinese. Steam launches are em- 
ployed by the government on the Grand 
canal, and although they have torn up a 
short railroad, and stopped after com- 
mencing a telegraphic line, these are but 
indications that some adverse influences 
intervened from special causes. In some 
directions they may even advance quicker 
and farther than Europeans engaged in 
mercantile work would desire.—Bulietin. 


Tue Morriep Lear 1n RIvERSIDE.— 
Wherever the orange grows, so far as we 
can learn, the trees are troubled more or 


yellow or mottled leaf. While there ap- 
pears to be nothing fatal, or even serious, 
about this condition of the tree, it is very 
evident that the less a tree shows of the 
mottled leaf the better it will be for the 
tree. Its appearance is evidently the 
result of some defect of cultivation, or 
perhaps of the soil. Some who have had 
the mottled leaf in their orchards have 
removed the same by a free application 
of well rottea manures from old sheep 
corras. The orchardist who thinks that 
the soil of Southern California is suffi- 
cientiy strong to sustain a large orange 
orchard for years without any application 
of manures, will do well to undeceive him- 
self at once. The Wolfskill orchard is 
now some 30 years of age, and it is kept 
up by a heavy application of manures 
every two or three years, some part of 
the orchard being manured every year. 
This orchard is situated in the rich, allu- 
vial bottom land of the Los Angeles river. 
That orchard would undoubtedly be in 
much better condition if the rigid system 
of manuring now practiced, had been 
commenced when the orchard was first 
set out.—iverside Press. 


Tue Boy anp THE Procession. —W hat 


ing escort of boys? Did you ever see a 
procession with no boys leading the ad- 
vance or following along by the side of it ? 
Never, unless it was a funeral procession. 
But there is another procession that he 
doesn’t take stock in. His proudest posi- 
tion is right alongside of the drum-major, 
and he would feel that a kick from that 
gorgeous personage or a thump from his 
staff with the big gilded knob, would be 
the highest honor he could receive. The 
next most desirable position is next to the 
man who blows the lane drum, which he 
will hold for squares at the imminent risk 
of having his brains knocked out by the 
big drum-stick. And you can’t tire the 
boys out, either, no matter how protracted 
the march may be. A few may lag along 
the line, cheerfully tripping up a soldier 
now and then; but their places are quick- 
ly filled up at the head of the column. 
There they go, some’ white, some black, 
some barefooted, some without jackets 
aud others bareheaded. They are irre- 
pressible, and it doesn’t do any good for 
the marshal to shake his sword at them 
and order them away, or for policemen to 
threaten. They are the <elf-appointed 
advance guard of the procession, and can- 
not be discharged or dispersed. 


Be docile to thine unseen Guide; 
Love Him as He loves thee, 
Time and obedience are enough, 
And thou a saint shall be. : 
—Faber. 


Esau was a good illustration of the 
thoroughly selfish man, who was open- 
hearted, open handed, and prodigally 
liberal. He was ready to spend a fortune. 
for one square meal. There was nothing 


| stingy about that. 


less at various seasons of the year with |. 


would a procession be without the attend- | 


“The F"amous 


utomatic 


MACHINE for the least money. 


TANDS PRE-EMINENT and commands the HIGHEST PRICE. It will be appreciated 
y those seeking the BEST, and is not offered at a competing price with any other sewing ma- 
chine, al] others being of inferior finish and having none of its NEW and VALUABLE PRINCI- 
PLES. We have made a GREAT REDUCTION in the prices of our OLD STYLE TENSION 
machine, thus enabling anv one desiring simply a low-priced machine to get the BEST TENSION 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co 


“124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


The California Furniture Co. 
220-226 Bush street, : 
HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 
at Lowest Prices. 


IRON PIPE AND 


r 


RICHARDS & SNOW, . 
SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, : 
IMPORTERS OF 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CoO.,, 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST.,S. F. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


KE. W. WOODWARD & Co., 


(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Aments & Auctioneers, 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase, 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sono- 
ma avd Lake counties. Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Companies. J. O. ELDRIDGE, 

Auctioneer. 


GC. HERRMANN 


| Importer and Manufacturer of 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


ic Send for illustrated catalogue, 


Established Nearly {7 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
| Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


_ All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 
Cemplete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 
All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. : 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


DOBYN'S SURE CORE 


For CATARRH, COLD IN THE 


HEAD, NEURALGIA, TOOTH- 
M ACHE And all kindred com- 


H. LOOMIS, 
320 SANSOME &SrT., 8. F. 


Sent by mail, $1.00 per box. 


SAWING MADE EASY. 


A boy 16 years old can saw off @ 
3-foot log in two minutes, 


Our new portable Monarch 
Machine rivals all others. $50 cash wil 
to two men who can saw as fast and easy in the 
way, as one boy 16 years old can with this machine. 
Warranted, Circulars sent Free. Agents wan 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW 
Randolph St., Chicago, 


DAVID BUSH, 


mber 


Sanitary Engineer. 
22 Post Sr., - Bet. Montgomery & Kearny 


Mv method of preventing the introduction of 
Sewer Gas into houses has received the indorse- 
ment of the most eminent medical and scientific 
men in our City. : 


Rememser, I GUARANTEE A CURE. 


GILBERT & MOORE, 


18 and 20 Sutter Street, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
School Office, Bank, Church, 


Library and Household. 


Furniture. 


Iron Bedsteads of every description made to 
order. 


Seats for Churches and Halls a specialty. 


Furniture sold upon the installment plan 


It Pays to go to 
Stuart’s 


At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 


BOOTS AND SEXO 


TEN-PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


| 961 Washington St, Oakland, bt. 9th & 10th 


ALBERT G@. NYE 
1033 Market St. San Francisco! 


DEALER IN 


Art Goods, 


Such as 


Passe PaRToutTs, 
Esony BRACKETs, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 
Fancy EAsEEs, 


Guass SHADES, 
GoLp BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

SEA MossEs, 
WInbDow CoRNICEs, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 
For Decorating. 


Also, Fine Steel Engravings and Picture Frames, 
and a full line of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco, 
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_ and man aud be happy. 


Wepwespay, J aANuARY 26, 1881. ] 


Tue PacirFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cau. 


The Household. 


_ THE SECRET OF A HAPPY DAY. 


Just to let thy Father do 
~ What he will; 3 
Just to know that he is true, 
And be still; 
Just to follow hour by hour 
As he leadeth; 
Just to draw the moment’s power 
As it needeth; 
Just to trust him—that is all. 
Then the day will surely be 
Peaceful, and whate’er befall, 
Bright and blessed, calm and free. 


Just to let him speak to thee | 
Through his Word; 
Watching that his voice may be 
Clearly heard; 

Just to tell him everything 
As it rises; 

And at once to him to bring 
All surprises; 


Just to listen and to stay 
Where you can not miss his voice— 


‘This is all! and thus to-day — 
Communing, you shall rejoice.’’ 
—“alcutta Paper. 


Dishonest Men Value Honesty. 


A young man came one day with a case 
of conscience. He was corresponding 
clerk in a flourishing house of business. 
His employers had begun to direct him to 
write letters to customers containing state- 
ments which he and they knew to be 
false. He had objected, and they said, 
««\Ve are responsible for these statements; 
it is nothing to you whether they are true 
or false.” I said to him, ‘‘Did they sign 
the letters, or ask you to write them in 
your own name?’’ As soon as the ques- 
tion had left my lips I saw that if there 
were a difference, both would be wrong. 
and I hastened to tell him so. He said, 
<‘] have to sign them with my name, pro. 
Messrs. Blank.’ ’ 
clear; you must decline to doit.” He 
said. ‘“Then I shall be dismissed;” and 
after a pause, ‘‘Il have a wife and fam- 
ily.” I replied, ‘‘My dear friend, this is 
a trial of faith and principle; you must 
do right and trust to God to take care of 
you and your family.’’ I met him some 
‘Well, Mr. , I said, 
«show are you getting on?’’ He replied, 
*‘] am still in my situation; I had an inter- 
view with the partners, and told them I 
could not write letters I knew to be un- 
true. ‘They were Very angry, and I ex- 
pected to receive notice, but I have not 
received it yet.’’ Months passed, and he 
remained in his situation. . After a while 
he called on me, and 1 saw in his face 
something had happened. ‘‘Well, Mr. 
” T said, ‘‘bave you had your dis- 
missal?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I have not,”’ 
aud smiled. ‘‘What then?’ ‘‘A very 
confidential post in their service, with a 
higher salary, has fallen vacant, and they 
have put me into it!’ On second thoughts 
these unprincipled men had come to the 
conclusion that a clerk who would not 
deceive a customer would not deceive 
them, and was too valuable to be lost.— 
Duleith. 


The Helping Hand. 
You all know who Mr. Moody is, I 


suppose, the good man who goes about 


everywhere, telling poor sinners how much 
Jesus loves them. One day when the 
sidewalks were covered with ice he went 
to take a walk with his little girlk She 
had a new muff to carry, so she thought 
she would keep her hands in that instead 
of taking hold of her father’s hand as he 
wanted her to do. She walked on for a 
little way, very sure she was going to 
take good care of herself, when suddenly 
she began to slip on the ice. She was so 
frightened that she made haste to put one 
of her fingers into her father’s hand. That 
was not enough though. Slip, slip, she 
went again. So she put her whole hand 
in his next. The walk got worse and 
worse, and in a few minutes she dropped 
her muff, stood still, and cried, ‘‘Father, 
take hold of me!’’ My dear little chil- 


dren, don’t ever try to walk alone through |: 


life. Take hold of your dear heavenly 
Father’s hand. 
know just how todo it, say to Him, 
‘*}'ather, take hold of me.’’ As long as 
he is close beside you, you are safe from 
Satan and sin, and He will lift you over 


all the rough or slippery places you come. 


to. Won't youremember to say to Him 
these Bible words every day: ‘‘My Fa- 
ther, Thou art the guide of my youth.” 
—Christsan at Work. | 


Value of Character. 


Mr. W. H. Baldwin recently delivered 

an address before a body of young men 
in Brookline, Mass., which is especially 
valuable on account of the speaker’s long 
association with the interests of young 
people. 
» ‘‘The brave young man,”’ .said the 
speaker, ‘‘is the one who stands boldly 
up in the presence of companions and pos- 
itively refuses to do that which his con- 
science tells him is wrong, when tempted, 
as 80 many young men are, and so very 
often. He is the brave young man who 
has the courage to say No, or to say Yes, 
decisions which shall be at the time based 
upon the prompt action of his God-given 
conscience, the great guide and dictator 
which God has so kindly given to each 
and every child of His creation. 

‘*The coward is the young man whocan- 
not, or rather, does not, stand the pressure 
of evil companions, or friends, who tempt 
and urge him, and who, though he knows 
what.is right, is weak, has not the moral 
courage he should possess—in fact, he is 
the coward. 

‘*Abraham Lincoln was once called up- 
on to address some young people. He 
responded to the call, but said he would 
not attempt to give them an address, but 
rather a sheet sermon. . The sermon was 
as follows: ‘Don’t swear, don’t gamble, 
don’t lie, don’t cheat, don’t steal, don’t 
drink, don’t smoke, don’t chew; love (tod 
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_ Our cities are full of young men seek- 
ing ier: The question is often 
asked, ‘*What kind of young men are 


needed in the city?’ To this question a, 


I said, ‘‘ Your case is 


If you are not sure you' 


part of the address of Mr. B., who has 
large acquaintance with the business men 
of the country, makes a conclusive an- | 
swer. | 

‘*Young men of character are in de- 
mand. Young men without character 
are not wanted by business men and oth- 
ers in need of assistants.”’ 


Rich and] Ignorant. 


It is the fashion among people who 
have nothing but money to reccommend 
them to affect artistic and literary tastes, 
and the censequences are sumetimes dire- | 
ful. As anexample, take the following 
story, which comes to us from one of our 
large cities. There is a Social Art Club 
in that city whose members are supposed 
to know such subjects as architecture, 
painting, sculpture, house decoration, lace, 
etc., from their foundations in eternal 
truth to their topmost heights of poetic 
significance. | 

Into this club, however, have crept some 
rich; fashionable people. One of these, |: 
not long since, demanded of his friend 
over the dinner-table— 

‘‘James, what’s the meaning of this 
new word that is in everybody’s mouth 
—‘zsthetic’ 

James, thoughtfully, ‘‘Ah,—really, 
ah don’t know. Not anew dance, eh. ?” 

not that, I think.’’ 

‘‘Send William for the dictionary.’’ 

William is sent. but the dictionary is 
mislaid. Another member enters, and 
they appeal to him. | 

we’realittle bothered. What’s 
the meaning of the word ‘zsthetic’ ?”’ 

Frank, after a moment’s grave reflec- 
tion, ‘‘Adsthetic,—’thetic? my 
word, I——oh, I see! You don’t pro- 
nounce it right? The accent should be on 
the firstsyllable,—aés-thetic. It means a 
person who does not believe in the exis- 
tence of God!” | 

Another story which is vouched for as 
true, is told of one of the leaders of the 
literary world who was present at a re- 
ception, one evening, where a friend ar- 
rived late, who apologized for his tardi- 
ness by saying that he had been down to 
hear Emerson lecture. 

**Kimerson ? What Emerson ?’’ 

**Ralph Waldo.’’ 

‘‘Oh yes, [remember. He is not much 
of a success. He is never called upon 
by any of the old families in the city 
when he is here.’’ 

In justice to the city mentioned, how- 
ever, be it said that there are many stu- 
dents of Emerson there, and people who 
have learned the meaning of the word 
esthetic ‘‘by heart,” and probably, as 
far as decorative art is concerned, have 
learned it pocket, too, not wisely, but too 
well.—Selected. 

Bright Things. 

A New York boarding house took fire 
the other night, and the flames got as far 
as the pantry, when they went out, for 
want of fuel. 

A little boy in Georgia, who wrote to 
Santa Claus for a pony, was wise enough 
to add: ‘‘Poscript: If he isa mule, Ples 
ty his behind legs.’’ 

A young lady, just home from _board- 
ing-school, on being told by the servant 
that they had no gooseberries, exclaimed : 
‘‘*Why, what has happened to the goose ?’’ 

‘*Ma, are you going to give me another 
piece of pie Ma: ‘*What do you want 
to know for?” Jeanette: ‘‘Because, if 
you. ain’t, I want to eat this piece slow- 
ly 33 


A Junior was heard to remark on a re- 
cent Sunday, after Prof.——had preached 
an eloquent sermon: ‘‘That was a splen- 
did sermon! One hundred and eight single 
gestures and thirteen double.” 


Senior asks professor a very profound 
question. Professor: ‘‘Mr. W , a 
fool could ask a question that ten wise 
men could not answer.’” Senior: ‘‘Then 
I suppose that’s why so many of us 
flunk.’’ 

**Know all men by these presents,’’ 
read the old bachelor lawyer. ‘‘Why 
don’t they put in women, too?’’ asked 
the lady client. ‘‘Because,’’ said the old 
bachelor, ‘‘if one woman knows it all wo- 
men know it.’’ 


“Te Only Had Capital.”’ 


*‘If I only had capital,” we heard a 
young man say, as he puffed away ata 
ten cent cigar, would do something.’’ 

*‘If I only had capital,’’ said another, 
as he walked away from a dram-shop, 
where he had just paid ten cents for a 
drink, ‘‘1 would go into business. ”’ 

The same remark might have been 
heard from the young man loafing on the 
street corner. Young man with the cigar, 
you are smoking away your capital.” You 
from the dram-shop, are drinking away 
yours, and destroying your body at the 
same time; and you upon the street cor- 
ner are wasting yours in idleness, and 
“forming bad habits. Dimes make dollars. 
Time is money. Don’t wait for a fortune 
to begin with. If you had $10,000 a 
year, and spent it all, you would be poor 
still. Our men of power and influence 
did not start with fortunes. You, too, 
ean make your mark if you will. But 
you must stop spending your money for 
what wou don’t need, and squandering 
your time in idleness.— Exchange. 


Tue Name ‘‘Jowa.’’—Iowa is a word 
of Indian origin. It has been handed 
down through French explorers and trav- 
elers from the first discovery of Indians 
in this region. In some old documents it 
is spelled ‘‘Ioway,’’ but it has finally tak- 
en the classic ending, like ‘‘ America,” 
and is prouounced with accent on the first 
syllable or letter. And so it has become 
a very classic appellation for the state, a 
river and a county, as well as a town. 
The original name given to the old capital 
was ‘‘the City of lowa,’’ which has been 
contracted into ‘‘lowa City.” So much 
tor the origin of the word, first applied by 
the French to a tribe of Indians, then to 
the river, and subsequently by actual set- 
tlers and the government to the state and 
its first capital. ‘‘lowa”’ means ‘‘this is 
the spot.””’—Jowa City Republican. 


The Schwatka Expedition. 


Lieutenant Schwatka’s sledge expe- 
dition to King William Land, the scenevt 
the Franklin tragedy, was one of the boid- 
est adventures of modern times. Volum-. 
inous accounts of it have been published, 
and perhaps a rapid digest of the whole 
may be interesting to the general reader. 


In the year 1858 Commander Me Clin- 
tock, in Lady Franklin’s little vessel, The 
Fox, wintered in Bellot strait, Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and in the Spring sent a 
small sledge party to King William Land, 
distant about one hundred and fifty miles 
in a direct line, where positive proof of 
the fate of the Franklin expedition was 
obtained. The remains of those who hus 
perished were discovered, as well as various 
relics and records. The fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his men having been thus 
ascertained, the British Government had 
made no subsequent attempts to follow up 
the discovery. ‘Ihe only attempts that 
have been made to throw further light on 
the catastrophe were by the late Captain 
Hall, and now by Lieutenant Schwatka, 
both being citizens of the United States. 


For several years past, reports have 
been received through whaling ships 
that had wintered at or visited the north- 
ern part of Hudson’s Bay and communi- 
cated with the natives, to the effect that 
books and other articles belonging to the 
Franklin expedition were known to exist 
at certain places, and that the Esquimaux 
were willing to conduct white men to 
them. It was also reported that some of 
the Franklin party had crossed the Isth- 
mus of Boothia, in the neighborhood of 
Fury and Hecla Strait, and that relics of 
the expedition were deposited in a cairn 
there. It is understood that it was this 
last report which induced Lieutenant 
Schwatka to undertake his remarkable 
enterprise. | | 

In August, 1878, Lieutenant Schwat- 
ka, with three companions, was landed 
by a whaler near Chesterfield inlet at the 
northern end of Hudson’s Bay, with a 
view of following up the natives’ report. 
He landed his stores and equipments ata 
point named Camp Daly, and decided to 
pass the winter with the natives, adopt 
their habits, and persuade them to accom- 
pany his party in the spring. He soon 
ascertained that the story of the cairn 
and other traces of Franklin’s men east- 
ward of Boothia had no foundation, 
and that the natives’ reports referred to 
King William Land, still distant three 
hundred miles through an unknown coun- 
try, and there he resolved tu start early 
in the spring. This journey, including 
an examination of King William Land, 
would require an absence of at least a 
year. 

On the 1st of April, 1879, they com- 
menced their journey, accompanied by 
thirteen Esquimaux—men, women and 
children—with three sledges and forty-two 
dogs. On these sledges were carried 


| about a month’s provisions, fire-arms and 


camp equipments, depending for sub- 
sistence on the possible. resources of the 
unknown country to be traversed. They 
crossed the country to the estuary of 
Back’s river, examined Montreal Island 
and the coast of the Adelaide Peninsula, 
meeting with many natives from whom 
they obtained various relics of the Frank- 
lin expedition, and learned that one of 
the lost ships had drifted from off Cape 
Victory, where they had been abandoned, 
to a point within a few miles of Adelaide 
Peninsula, a distance of 150 miles, where 
she ultimately sank. = 


In May they crossed over Simpson 
Strait to King William Island, and com- 
menced the search of its coasts. They re- 
mained on the Island for five months, al- 
most every day finding some relic of the 
unfortunate explorers. The coast had been 
frequented by natives who had disinterred 
the buried sailors and left their remains 
to the ravages of wild beasts. These 
were all carefully buried, although it was 
with difficulty, even in summer, that 
they could excavate a grave more than a 
foot in depth. Having accomplished their 
purpose, they remained on the Island 
until the ice was sufficiently strong to 
carry them back to the mainland. 


On the first of November they re- 
crossed the strait, coasting along the west 
side of the Adelaide Peninsula, and se- 
lected a track for their homeward journey 
about sixty miles west of their outward 
route. This terrific Winter journey occu- 
pied four months, and great hardships 
and privations were suffered, owing to the 
low temperature and scarcity of food. 
Twenty-seven of their dogs died from 
starvation, and the men had to take their 
places at the sledges. On the 4th of 
March they reached their starting ‘point 
at Camp Daly, after an absence of over 
eleven months, having traveled over three 
thousand miles of country, most of it 
hitherto unknown, much of it in the 
depths of an artic Winter, and all with- 
out supplies other than what was found 
by the way. All will agree with the 
London Times, that comment on this 
wonderful undertaking is superfluous. It 
stands unrivalled in the annals of the 
Arctic, or indeed any other modern enter- 
prise of adventurous mankind. To have 
deliberately entered upon a year’s wan- 
derings in the frozen solitudes, with no 
more than a month’s provisions, and 
without the possibility of relief from 
civilized men, must be regarded as the 
sublime of heroism.—Oakland Times. 


— 


Trust and toil are well represented in 
their proper relations by the Christian In- 
dian who is reported in The American 
Missionary as writting to his brother of 
his new life, ‘‘I pray every day, and hoe 
onions.” There are so many who expect 
to get a crop in this life by praying with- 
out hoeing, and so many more who think 
that hoeing will do the business without 
praying, that it is refreshing now and then 
to find the gospel of faith and works 
preached and illustrated in its entirety. 
pray every day, and _ hoe onions.’’ 
That is a very me § modern response to 
the Cromwellian injunction, ‘‘Trust in 
God, and keep your powder dry.’’ 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


Restorinc THE Derap. — Professor 
Fort has presented the question of prema- 
ture interments to the French Academy in 
a paper on artificial respiration. One fact 
he mentions is, that he was enabled to re- 
store to life a child three years old by 
practicing artificial respiration on it some 
four hours, commencing three hours and 
a half after apparent death. A similar 
case is reported by Dr. Fournol, of Bill- 
ancourt, who reanimated a nearly drown- 
ed person after four hours of artificial res- 
piration. This person had been in the 
water ten miutes, and the doctor arrived 
one hour after asphyxia. Professor Fort 
advocates also the utility of artificial res- 
piration in order to eliminate the poison 
from the lungs and glands. The length 
of time it is desirable to practice artificial 
respiration in any case of apparent death 
from asphyxia may be said to be several 
hours. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


ber. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California. ) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


If You Want to Buy Groceries Cheap, 
GO TO 


CLUFF BROS., 
Gheap Cash Grocers. 


40 and 42 Second St., 9 and 11 Montgomery 
Ave., 40 Fourth St., and 409 and 
411 Montgomeay Ave. jy21-tf 


NO LIQUORS SOLD. 


MUSIC CHART 


With the face of the Clock. 


~NEW AND PRACTICAL 
System to become at 
once familiar with all 
the Keys used in 
sic, in their Systemat- 
| NoStudent 
pad Vocal or Instru- 
>A feet, / mental Music ought to 
‘fa. bewithout it. Orders 
Filled Promptly. 
Copyright secured 1880.) tion, 25 cents: Small 
Charts, 10 cents. Liberal discount to Dealers 
and Schools. 


MISS M. KNAPP, Inventor, 
912 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FIRST PRIZE 


TATE FAIR AND ME- 

chanics’ Institute Fair 
awarded to the California 
Elastic Tiuss) Company, 
for the best Truss ever in- 
vented. Address or call at the California 
Elastic Truss Company, 702 Market St., San 
Francisco. The ‘‘Magnetic Elastic Truss’ did 
not receive a prize at the above Fairs, nor any 
other Fair, nor even favorable mention. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl»s House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding genersl Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 

Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Received Pirst Premium State Fair. 


PRICES REDUCED! 


ALVANIC MEDICAL BELTS, NEW 
Style, $10. Galvanic Medical Belts, extra 
appliances, $15: Galvanic Medical Belts, 9 im- 
provements, $20. Guaranteed one year. BEST 
IN THE WORLD. Will positively cure with- 
out medicine, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Neural- 
gia, Piles, Kidney, Liver and Spinal Diseases, 
Rupture, Ague, Nervousness, Dyspepsia and 
other diseases of either sex. HORNE & WEST, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BELT CO., 702 Mar- 
ket-street, San Francisco. septli-ly 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 


to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address bei 


Publishers Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


It is the latest in the 


4 


market, and the most improved. 


the SUPERB. 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine ty 


— 


‘oI ‘1oxeq YoMb v 


024 Washinzton Street 


PACIFIC IRON worRES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


IRA L. BANKIN. 


L. BBAYTOWN.. 


RANKII', BRAYTON & GO. 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, jCal. 


___ Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


| And all Classes of Machinery. 
PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma 


chinery and Processes for Base and Free Ores. 


‘WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 


Improved Construction. 


Having built nearly every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 


are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 


| and perfect wo rking engine now made. 
WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. 


The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 


Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. 
Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 


ng Furnace made. 


The only successful chloridiz- 


aan + arties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circular. 


Congregational Directory. 
SO- 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
CIETY. 
Bible House; Astor Piace, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 


nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 


Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
: 56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, S Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—-Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
K. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary. 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HOLCHINSON, 


401 MARKEET ST., S. F. 


oS" For sale by all hardware dealers. 
sept8-6m 


Grant I. Taggart & Co. 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggert) 


Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
| Halleck Sts. 3 
Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


The Ministers and Tea 


Europe, each de- 
partment of Biblical 
study, upon THOUS- 
ow of important 


ie st, 1880. ‘‘This Bible is bound in French morocco, 
tedge. with silk book-mark, and has copious refer- 
ences, The firm shows - 


Daily Inter-Ocean, 8-pt.. 17, 1880. 3A Special Offer! To 

rapidly introduce Bi Ameriea we will, for a lim- 

Other Bin tter, sell for $15. 00. oe t 

one e 

, Sole Agents 


Christmas 


—AND— 


New Year’s 


CARDS, 


Also, Birthday Cards. 


FROM.... 


Prang & Marcus Ward. 


|FINE STATIONERY, 


Staple and Fancy. 


Elegant Line of Photograph and. 


Autograph Albums, 
and 


LEATHER GOODS, 
ETC., ETC., ETO. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


A NEW TREATMENT 


OR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 


_ chitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all 
Chronic and Nervous disorders. It is taken 


BY INHALATION, 


And acts directly upon the great nervous and 
organic centers, and cures by a natural process 
of revitalization. 


SENT FREE. 


A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the 


history of this new discovery, and a large record 
of most remarkable cures. Write for it. 


ALSO, SENT FREE, 


‘*Health and Life,’’a quarterly journal of cases 
and cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat 
ment. Nos. 1and2 now ready. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and1111 Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. | 


DEPOSITORY ON PACIFIC COAST. 


We have established a Depository for our Ox- 
ygen Home Treatments in San Francisco, Cal., 


| at which patients can procure information and 


supplies. Address E. Matrews, 
606 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. — 


AUDIPHONES 
or with 


Trial before purchase. Don’t waste your,money — 
otherwise. Send for free pamphlets. Address, 


H. E. Matthews, 606 Montgomery street, 8. F. 


E. D. A. E. Batu. 


Sawyer & Ball, 


Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices Reduced. 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, 8. F. 
Specialty for 30 — Established 8. F. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Chinese New Year will commence 
on the 29th inst., and continue for one 
week. 

Washington Territory produced of pre- 

cious metals last year $105,164. 

Laramie county, Wyoming Territory, 
has paid $1,000 as wolf bounty within a 
year past. 

For the first time in the history of Mon- 
tana, sleighing is good the entire distance 
from Bozeman to Virginia City. 

Three temples are being built at Utah 
by the Mormons—one at Salt Lake, one 
at Logan and one at Manti. Their cost 
will aggregate many millions. 

Farm hands are so scarce in Merced 
county that when E. M. Stoddard was 
seeding E] Capitan Park with barley he 
found it difficult to obtain necessary as- 
sistante, éven at the rate of $1 per hour. 


The ticket agents on the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé railroad have been 
directed to learn Spanish, so as to accom- 
modate their patrons speaking that lan- 
guage. A gcod hint to railroad officials 
all over Europe. 

Oregon papers are recalling that there 
are now almost as many voters in Curry 
county alone as there were in the whole 
district embracing Oregon and Washing- 
ton at the time the Provincial Governor 
was elected in 1845. 

The Utah and Northern railroad has 
twenty-one locomotives actively employed 
and fifteen new ones ordered. As each 
locomotive requires ten box and two flat 
cars, the total rolling stock for 1881 will 
be 720 cars and 36 locomotives. 

At the last meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship company (Goodall, Per- 
kins & Co.), the President of the com- 
pany was authorized to contract for a new 
steamship to engage in the southern coast 
trade. She is to run seventeen knots an 
hour. She is to have a light draft and 
all the latest improvements for the comfort 
of passengers and the handling of ship | 
and cargo, : 

Portianp, January 25th.—The Col- 
umbia river is closed with ice as far down 
as the mouth of the Willamette. Re- 
ports are received this evening from the 
east of the Cascade Mountains, and indi- 
cate no abatement of the cold. It is. 
feared that the lower Columbia will close 
so as to prevent ocean steamers from J 
reaching Astoria. | 

There is a family of eight in Wasco! 
county, Oregon, whose aggregate weight 
is 1,305 pounds; average, 163 pounds. | 
The mother leads off with 225 pounds; 
the father follows with 200; the oldest 
girl, 190; the second daughter, aged 18, 
already rivals the mother, weighing 225; 
the third, aged 16, is coming up to the 
notch in grand style, and weighs 210; the 
fourth weighs 160; a boy, 6 years old, 
weighs 50 pounds; and a year-old baby, 
35 pounds. 


Eastern. 


The Gloucester (Mass.) fisheries lost 7 
boats last year with 55 lives. 


The people of Augusta, Ga., had fine 
sleighing about two weeks ago, the first in 
25 years. 

The ‘‘Methodist Protestant” celebrates 
its semi-centeninal with a new heading, 
new type and cut pages. 


The Methodist Sunday-school in Salt 
Lake City has 174 scholars. This is 
hopeful for the next generation. 


The Greek Church in New York city 
celebrated Christmas in the Russian 
Chapel, Thursday, January 6. 


General Walker, of the census bureau, 
computes that in 1890 the United States 
will have a population of 64,467,000. 


The railway across the St. Law- 
rence river at Montreal, was laid recent- 
ly, and a large freight and passenger 
traffic is expected over it this cold winter. 


Dr. John Lord, the instructing and 
interesting lecturer, is giving his series of 
25 lectures on ‘‘The Great Characters of 
European Civilization,’’ in Chickering 
Hall, New York city. 

The statue of Stonewall Jackson, to be 
placed in Metairie Cemetery, New Or- 
leans, is to surmount the monument over 
the tomb of the Association of the Louisi- 
ana Division of the Army of Northern 

A joint resolution is before the Senate 
providing for the purchase of Washing- 
ton’s sword. ‘This interesting relic is in 
possession of the heirs of George Lewis, 
to whom it was bequeathed in Washing- 
ton’s will. 

There were 344 business failures in New 
York city last year with liabilities of $19,- 
291,582, being $2,900,000 greater than in 
1879; the total number of failures, how- 
ever, is 25 per cent. less, and is the 
smallest since 1873. 


Just before Christmas Pittsburg had a 
day of darkness so intense that all busi- 
ness had to be transacted by gaslight, 
and the street lamps were lit. As the 
streets were covered with snow the still- 
ness and the darkness were very impress- 
ive. 

On a recent stormy night a gentleman 
sitting in’ his library in.New London, 
Conn., heard a sey on the window. 
On raising it an English sparrow flew in, 
and contentedly spent the night within the 
friendly shelter, flying away the next 

‘morning. 

The President of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad has issued an order that the 
sale of that variety. of newspaper read- 
ing know as ‘‘flash literature,’’ shall be 
discontinued on all trains and in all depots 
of the company. In order that there shall 
be no evasion of this order, the papers 
included in the category referred to are. 
mentioned by name. 


REVILAL SERVICES. 


(Continued from first page.) 


crease, and He must increase.’’ ‘‘I am 
Mr. Nobody—only a voice preparing the 
way.” 

Let us bring up Peter. 
know, denied him thrice. 


Peter, you 
Bring him 


| here now and I can imagine, as the tears 


would trickle down his cheeks at the 
remembrance of it, he would say: ‘‘I 
was under the power of Satan.” This is 
what he said on the day of Pentecost: 
‘“‘This Jesus whom ye crucified God hath 
made both Lord and Christ.’’ 3 
_ Thomas, doubting Thomas, like many 
of you, what is his testimony? Jesus 
appeared to his disciples after he arose, 
but Thomas was not present, and he had 
a very unhappy week. John met him 
and said, ‘‘The Lord isrisen.’’ ‘‘What, 
His Spirit?’’ ‘‘No, his body.’ ‘“‘I 
won’t believe it unless I can put my finger 
in the print of the nails.’’ ‘‘But the ate 
with us.”’ ‘‘Q, it is your imagination, 
John; you didn’t sleep well last night.”’ 
Then he meets Peter, and tells he him that 
he has seen the Lord. Then he meets 
Mary Magdalene, and she says, ‘‘Good 
news’’; but he don’t believe it, and has 
a very unhappy week. But the next 
Lord’s day he was at the prayer-meeting, 
and the Master comes in and says: 
‘Thomas, reach hither thy finger and be- 
hold my hands, and reach hither thy 
hand and thurst it into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing.’’ And Thomas 
answered and said unto him: ‘‘My Lord 
and my God.’’ ©, may God open your 
eyes, my friends, so that you shall say 
with doubting Thomas, ‘‘My Lord and 
my God.”’ 3 
The thief on the cross—his testimony 
is: ‘*This man hath done nothing amiss.” 


If he had, don’t you think infidels would 


have raked it up by thistime? Mea 
say, ‘‘If we could find a pure and spot- 
less character, the world would worship 
it.”’ But that is false. Christ was 
spotless. Yet men hated him while he 
was on the earth and they hate him still. 
I would like to bring that persecuting 
Saul here and ask him what he thinks of 
Jesus. When he got a sight of Him, he 
cried out: ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?’’ and from that day he was a 
different man. | 


If some friend of his happened to be up 
at Damascus on business, | can imagine 
him going to Paul, and saying: ‘‘Paul, 
what has come over you? You are not 
the same man you were, breathing out 
slaughter and threatenings against this 
sect a few days ago; what has come over 
you ? You have gone mad, haven’t you ?”’ 
‘‘Mad, no!’’ says Paul, ‘‘I have just come 
to my senses.’’ It would take all day to 
tell you what Paul thought of Him. He 
thought so much of him he was willing to 
let the world scoff at him and call him 
mad. ‘‘Let them laugh, let them scoff; 
Christ has redeemed me. What do I 
care? WhatdolIthinkof Him? He is 
more than all the world to me. | am will- 
ing to leave father and mother, home and 
friend, if only I can be found with him 
in the dying hour.’’ But I go beyond 
these witnesses. The angels—their testi- 
mony is on record. ‘They were there in 
glory when he left heaven; they saw him 
lay aside the honor and glory he had with 
the Father; they saw him go down to 
that manger, and we are told that the 
angels desired to look into the mysteries, 
and I can not but think that was one of 
them; how that Father could give up that 
Son, and how that Son could leave the 


‘bosom of the Fathez and come down to 


this dark world, to be despised of men, to 
be hated, and cast out as an impostor—it 
must have been the wonder of wonders 
to the angels. Thank God we have their 
testimony! He permitted them to speak 
once, when he was born in Bethlehem. 
Some shepherds were over there on the 
plains, and an angel of light dropped 
down and said: ‘‘Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people, for unto you this day is born 
in the city of David, a Savior.”’ And 
then a great company of angels burst out 
and sang inchorus: ‘‘Glory to God in the 


men.’ 


es, He is the Savior. God gave him 
to save the world. And if I could shout 
now from this platform to that world of 
light andask: ‘‘What do you think of 
Christ?” you know what the answer 
would be. John heard their voices 
singing: ‘‘Worthy is the Lamb.’’ And 
will not this audience join with the 
heavenly choir, and cry: ‘‘Worthy, 
worthy is the Lamb?’ O! let us get in- 
to sympathy with the heavenly choir. 
But I want to introduce another witness— 
and I do so with all reverence—we have 
one witness that is more than all the 
others put together. It is supposed that 
God the Father never spoke until Christ 
was on earth. Look at that wonderful 
scene as Christ came up out of Jordan. 
John had thrilled the whole audience 
when he declared that he was not worthy 
to unlatch His shoes. But as He came 
up out of the water. Listen! O, may 
God open every deaf ear to hear that 
voice. What does it say? This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear Him.” Will you not hear Him this 
afternoon? Hear Him, believe Him, re- 
ceive Him; lay hold of Him by faith, 
and say; ‘‘By the grace of God I will 
lift up my voice for Jesus henceforth and 
forever. I renounce my past sins and in- 
iquity, and by God’s grace, I will live for 
Him who gave Hislifeforme.”” 


FRIDAY, JAN. 21. 


e crowd at Platt’s Hall was as | 
as at any previous service. Mr. Ste 
bins sang, ‘‘O, the Clanging Bells of 
Time,’’ and Mr. Sankey sang, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do, Brother?’ Rev. 
Mr. Abbott, of Oakland, and Mr. Moody 


led in prayer. Mr. Moody took for his 
text . x: 9. Subject, Confessing 
Christ. | 


Yesterday I talked to you about Christ, 
-and to-day I want to tell you how to 


bedome his disciples. ‘With the heart 


2 


highest, peace on earth and good-will to- 


with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.’’ It is not necessary to speak 
of belief so much; the great trouble is a 
lack of moral courage to come out on the 
Lord’s side and confess Him. Mahomet 
or Confucius have more -disciples than 
Christ; but their followers have nothing 
to give up. But to confess Christ, man 
must deny himself and take up the cross 
daily. ‘The first step in becoming a 
Christian is to believe with the heart; the 
next is to take up the cross and follow 
Jesus. The man believes, but is not 
willing to confess. Men want to be 
Christians without the cross. To come 
out boldly is to become the subject of 
ridicule. Thousands here lack the moral 
courage to erect the family altar, and to 
serve God in the’midst of business. What 
kind of a soldier would he’ be who was 
not willing to be known as a soldier? ora 
policeman who was not willing to wear 
the uniform? or a servant, not willing to 
wear the livery of a servant ? or a report- 
er, not willing to acknowledge the paper 
with which he was connected? Men 
can’t become Christians and be ashamed 
to stand out boldiy for Christ. When I 
was in London [| was.introduced to a 
Dublin merchant, and he said, ‘‘Is this 
young man QO, O?’’ I didn’t know what 
he meant, but found out that it was, ‘‘Is 
he out and out for Christ?” I would 
rather have the O. QO. than the D. D. 


Every follower of a false religion is 
proud of his religion. If he is a Mo- 
hammedan or a Buddhist he is proud of 
it. But the only religion which is worth 
having ‘is the Christian religion, the only 
religion that gives a man power over him- 
self; and we are the only people who are 
ashamed of our religion. The servants 
of the devil are not ashamed to swear on 
the street. Some of you did it less than 
an hour ago. You are not ashamed to 
take a drink. Some are not ashamed to 
visit houses of prostitution. Who claims 
out influence? is it for God or the devil ? 
All of us have influence among some 
class. Many claim to be on both sides; 
that can’t be. Whose side are you on? 
Who is your God? There is really 
nothing to hinder, if you will boldly come 
out on the Lord’s side to-day. How 
many soldiers I have seen willing to face 
‘shot and shell, willing to go to the can- 
non’s mouth, but afraid and ashamed to 
stand up in the prayer-meeting for God. 
You say there are high mountains in the 
way, but they are all fog when you try 
to cross them. There are lions in the 
way, but they are all chained. Just 
have the will to do, believe and confess. 
Christ gives us new life and power. His 
warfare is not half so hard as the world’s 
warfare. 

We are living in a dark day; but if 
you will take your stand for God, hun- 
dreds and thousands will join you. Min- 
isters and elders are not to do all the 
work. Be united, and stand up for 
Jesus, and the gospel will roll through 
the world like a red-hot ball, kindling 
whatever it touches. That demoniac 
who was healed in the country of the 
Gadarenes went and told of it all over 
Decapolis. He was only a young con- 
vert. But such was the effect of his 
telling his experience that the next time 
Christ went over there everybody crowded 
to hear him, and to be healed by him. 
The woman at Jacob's well, as soon as 
she received the living water into her 


and the whole town came out to see Jesus, 
and to invite him to visit them. You 
business men can reach many that the 
ministers cannot. They won't come to 
hear us; but they will take the truth from 
you. If you will consecrate yourselves, 
and go out and lift up your voices, how 
this work would spread. 


Oh for God’s spirit! A man says, ‘‘I 
am ashamed of my record.’’ Go aid 
confess, and God will bless you. Many 
expect you to speak to them. If this is 
such a good thing, why not tell them 
about it? My rule for twenty years has 
been to speak to some one every day 
about his soul. This has kept my own 
heart warm; it has helped me, ana it has 
helped others. 


‘One day, in Chicago, I saw a man 
leaning against a post, and I spoke to him 
about his soul. He got mad, and swore 
at me. Then he went and told a friend 
of his and of mine that I talked to him 
and he got mad. And that friend came 
and talked to me, and said I ought not 
to talk so much to everybody. But I 
couldn’t see it so. Three months 
after, about three o’clock in the morning, 
that man came to my house to talk about 
his soul. Said he had had no prnee since 
our conversation. We prayed together; 
and he became a Christian, and took a 
class in my Sunday-school. Let us live 
/as though we believed what we profess. 
Many are watching us. The world 
says it is alla sham unless we do our 
duty. The heavier the cross, the greater 


There are many gray-haired ones here 
to-day. Let us be willing to give the 
evening of our lives to the service of the 
Master. | 
There are Sunday-school teachers 
here (I want to talk to all). | 
to your scholars about their souls. 
I remember when on the North Side in 
Chicago, I tried to reach a family time 
and again and failed. One night in 
the meeting, I noticed one of the little 
boys of that family. He hadn’t come for 
any good, however: he was sticking pins 
in the backs of the other boys. I thought 
if I could get hold of him it would do 
him good. I used always to go to the 
door and shake hands with the boys, and 
when I got to the door and saw this little 
boy coming out, I shook hands with him, 
and patted him on the head, and said I 
was glad to see him, and hoped he would 
come again. He hung his head and went 
away. The next night, however, he 
came back, and he behaved better than 
he did the previous night. He came two 
or three times after, and then asked us to 


Christian. That was a bappy>night for 


man believeth. unto. righteousness; and ‘me. He became a Christian, and a good 


conclusion ?’’ 


heart, ran to tell the news in Sychar, | 


the blessing. We shall all svon be gone. | 


Talk . 


pray for him, that he might become a 


one. One night I saw him weeping. I[ 
‘wondered if his old temper had got hold 
of him again, and when he got up, I won- 
dered what he was going to say. ‘‘I wish 
you would pray for my mother,’’ he said. 
When the meeting was over, I went to 
him and asked: ‘‘Have you ever spoken 
to your mother, or tried to pray with her ?”’ 
‘Well, you know, Mr. Moody,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘I never had an opportunity; she 


don’t believe, and won’t hear me.” 


‘‘Now, I said, “I want you to talk to 
your mother to-night.’’ For years I had 


been trying to reach her, and I couldn’t 


do it; so I urged him to talk to her that 
night, and I said, ‘‘I will pray for you 
both.’” When he got to the sitting-room 
he found some people there, and he sat 
waiting for an opportunity, when his moth- 
er said it was time for him to, go to bed. 
He went to the door undecided. He 
took a step, stopped, and turned around, 
and hesitated for a minute, then ran to 
his mother and threw his arms around her 
neck, and buried his face in her bosom. 
“What is the matter?’’ she asked— 
thought he was sick. Between his sobs 
he told his mother how, for five weeks, he 
had wanted to be a Christian; hdw he 
had stopped swearing; how he was trying 
to be obedient to her, and how happy he 
would be if she would be a Christian; and 
then went off to bed. She sat for a few 
minutes, but couldn’t stand it, and went 
up to his room. When ‘she got to the 
door she heard him weeping and praying, 
God, convert my dear mother.” 
She came down again, but couldn’t sleep 
that night. Next day she told the boy 
to go and ask Mr. Moody to come over 
and see her. He called at my place of 
business—I was in business then—and I 
went over as quiet as I could. I found 
her sitting in a rocking-chair, weeping. 
**Mr. Moody,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to be- 
come a Christian.’’ ‘‘What has brought 
that change over you; I thought you did- 
n't believe in it?’’? Then she told me 
how her boy had come to her, and how 
she hadn’t slept any all night, and how 
her sin rose up before her like a dark 
mountain. The next Sunday the boy 
came and led that mother into the Sab- 
bath-school, and she became a Christian 
worker. Let no one here, who loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ, be ashamed to confess. 
SUNDAY, JAN. 23. 


This was Mr. Moody’s eleventh Sab- 
bath in San Francisco. Mere curiosity 
to see and hear him cannot account for 
the crowds that still gather whenever he 
is to speak. The Tabernacle was filled 
to overflowing. at three o’clock. Mr. 
Moody said: My subject this afternoon 
is ‘‘Come.’’ I want to ring a chime of 


| eight bells on that one word. The first 


bell is Isaiah lv:3, ‘‘Incline your ear to 
come unto me. Hear, and your soul shall 
live.’” Come and hear. A great many 
people come to church, and seem to 
listen, but don’t hear anything. You 
talk to them afterward about the sermon, 
and it is all gone. A man not long ago 
came to tell me how he enjoyed my ser- 
mon. I said, ‘‘Which one? What was 
the text ?’’ He replied, ‘‘I was late, and 
didn’t hear the text.’’ ‘‘What was the 
‘*T had to go out before 
the sermon was finished.” ‘‘Well, what 
was the middle, then, if you didn’t hear 
either end ?’’ ‘‘The fact is, I was asleep 


| during the middle of the sermon; but I 


enjoyed it very much.’’ That is a fair 
specimen. People who have ears to hear, 
and don’t hear. They are interested in 
somebody’s bonnet, or in anything that is 
strange and odd. But they don’t so 
hear the truth that it is fixed in the mem- 
ory and the heart. We must lay aside 
our prejudices; we must not think of the 
messenger, but of the message. The 
next hell to ring is ‘‘Come and see’’— 
Johni:46. We are to use our eyes as 
well as our ears. We must go and see 
Jesus, get acquainted with Him, as 
Nathaniel did, and then we will love 
Him and never leave Him. He is like 
the tabernacle in the wilderness—the 
beauty is within. He is like the painted 
window of a great cathedral—you can 
only appreciate it when on the inside. 
Until the sinner goes to Christ and gets 
Christ to open his eyes, ‘‘there is no 
beauty, that we should desire Him.’’ 
Philip was a wise winner of souls. He 
did not stop to talk to Nathaniel about 
Christ, but took him to Christ. The 
next bell is, ‘‘Come and rest’’—Matthew 
xi: 28. This is an invitation for all, both 
saints and sinners, for who is not weary 
and heavy laden? But there is rest only 
at the feet of Jesus. You seek for it in 
vain among the rich and those in high 
places; you find it, if at all, in the humble, 
the meek and the lowly. Isaiah says: 


carried our sorrows.’ Then why do we 
try to carry them ourselves? Why not 
cast all our burdens on Him, and take 
the rest He offers? The fourth bell is, 
‘Come and let us reason together’’— 
Isaiah i:18. And Ele tells us how He 
will begin the argument by offering to 
forgive our sins. Read the rest of the 
verse. God does not want you to ask 
curious questions about thé plan of sal- 
vation, but to come to him and be saved. 
The fifth bell is, ‘‘Come and drink.’’ 
You find it in John vii: 37, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.’’ 
Christ is the living water. He is to the 
souls of men what the water of earth is to 
their bodies. Read in Exodus xvii: 6, 
about the smiting of the rock in the desert; 
then turn to Ist Corinthians, x:4, and 
you learn that the rock was Christ. We 
are in the thirsty wilderness of sin, and 
He is our well of living water. His 

ce is free to all and sufficient for all. 
The sixth bell is, ‘*Come and eat,’’ Isaiah 
Iv: 1. People are starving spiritually. 
‘Their souls are feeble. Why? They 
do not feed upon Christ. They do not 
study His word. The Hebrews, on their 
last night in Egypt, were not only to put 


but to feed on the lamb that they might 
be strong for their journey. And we are 
not merely to trust in Christ for pardon, 
but to live upon His word, to nourish our 


}eouls with it. There is plenty of bread 
and waterfor us. It won’t do any good, 


just as you are. 
‘sins, and enter the ark of Christ. | 


‘Surely He hath borne our griefs 


the blood of the lamb on their door posts, 


| however, to stand and look at it. Come 
and get it. Another bell is: ‘‘Come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need.’"—Heb. iv:16. Is not 
this a time of need for all of us? And 
cannot God who spoke the world into 
being help us? He offers to. He tells 
us to come boldly. Will you-not come ? 
Will you die of starvation when the Bank 
Heaven is always open, and you can 
draw from it all that you need ? There is 


iv:1. But I have not time to talk about 
that to-day. 

After the singing the congregation was 
dismissed, but about two-thirds remained 
to the second meeting. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


Before seven o’clock not only every 
seat, but every foot of standing-room in 
the Tabernacle was occupied; hundreds 
stood for nearly an hour waiting for the 
services to begin, and fully two thousand 
went away, unable to crowd inside the 
doors. The music was led by Mr. Hyde, 
Mr. Moody read the third chapter of 2 
Peter. Mr. Moody said: My text to- 
night is another ‘‘Come.’’ You will find 
# in Genesis vii: 1. ‘‘And God said to 
Noah, Come thou and all thy house into 
the ark.’’ This was the voice of love 
and mercy. ‘The warning was given 120 
aig before. All that time Noah had 
been building the Ark, and now he was 
to enter in and be saved. Some tell us 
that there never was any flood. They 
don’t believe these Old Testament stories. 
They believe in Christ and his teachings. 
But Christ believed in the flood. He re- 
ferred to it in telling about the judgment 
(Matthew xxiv: 38) Peter also referred 
to it in the chapterjust read. We believe 
in a great many things that are as strange 
and improbable as the deluge. And do 
we not all know that God is and must be 
a God of judgment as well as of mercy ? 
Are there not men in this city reaping 
bitter fruit from the seed they have sown ? 
And this is according to the holy law of a 
holy God. O, how the antediluvian rid- 
iculed Noah during those 120 years! He 
was the song of the drunkard. They 
called him a lunatic. Perhaps they got 
up plays in the theaters to show their 


scorn for that ark on dry land. But at 
length 

THE PERIOD OF GRACE 
Was over. The ark was finished, and 


Noah and his family entered into it. 

There was as yet no sign of the coming flood. 

He heard the voice of God and obeyed. 
Then came fowls flying to that ark, and 

insects crawling, and beasts of the forest 

hastening to enter it. This must have 

startled the mockers. ‘They thought it 

strange, no doubt, but yet it did not prove 

that the flood was really coming. Busi- 

ness was good, the lambs were skipping 

on the hills, children were playing in the 

streets. At length God shut the door, 

and when he shutteth no man can open. 

The day of grace was over. Then the 

clouds gathered and the rain descended. 

Those mockers saw the sun for the last 
time. They were now alarmed, but too 
late. They made rafts, they climbed 

mountains, they knocked at the door of 
the ark; but all in vain. Then they 

would have given all they had in the 

world for a passage in that ark. Are 

there men here who may see the time 

when they would give millions for the op- 

portunity of coming to Christ that they 

have to-night? Are you in the ark, my 
hearers? Are your children in it? Are 
you living so that when you go into the 
ark they will follow you? There was a 

great difference between Noah and Lot, 

when Lot warned his sons-in-law and their 
wives, and they laughed athim. Butall 
Noah’s sons and their wives went with 
him into the ark. 


THE ARK IS HERE. 


We don’t have to wait and work one hun- 
dred and twenty years, as Noah did. 
The word is nigh.thee. You can come 
Come with all your 
He 
died to save sinners. He is the door by 
which sinners mayenter. God holds that 
dooropen now. But by and by he will 
close it. 
der doors you can come to Christ an 
ceive salvation. It is just one step—out 
of self and into Christ. But if mercy is 
refused, judgment must do its work, He 
who will not take pardon must take pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Moody closed his sermon with the 
stery of a dying mother’s love for her 
wayward son, and said, so God loves ev- 
ery sinner, and wants him to come to 
him and be forgiven. God also wants 
us to bring our children with us into the 
ark. How would Noah have felt if one 
of his sons had been outside when the 


you can spare? That you are willing to 
see perish? 
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The prosperous times are coming, judging 
by the increased number of students admit- 
ted to the Pacific Business College this month, 
as compared with January, 1879, or ’80. 


64-Pacze AUTOGRAPH 
with 32 pen scrolls, Japanese pictures, etc., 


15c.; 6 for 60c. Stamps taken. 


E. A. FREEMAN, 
19ja3m _ Jackson, Cal. 


another bell: ‘‘Come up _ hither. ’’—Rev.. 


‘the Pew.” 


As easily as you entered _o-vsg 
re- | 


flood came? Have you any children that | 


Publishers’ Mepartment.. 


ernment buildings in France, England and | 


lon can be made. _ Price of recipe, with full | 


in colors, and 100 album quotations, all for | 


The February number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine opens with an important paper, entitled 
‘‘The Gospel History in Italian Painting,’” 
by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Jr. The pro- 
gress of Italian art is, in this connection, — 
traced through its symbolic, realistic and 
idealistic periods. Mr. Conway’s series of 
delightful papers on the English Lakes is con- 
cluded in this number. Mr. G. W. Sheldon 
contributes a second paper on the Old New © 
York Volunteer Fire Department, illustrated 
with some very interesting pictures. One of 
the most interesting of the illustrated papers. 
of this number is that on ‘*Literary and Social 
Boston,’’ by Geo. P. Lathrop. Miss F. E, 
Fryatt contributes a timely article on the 
Pottery industry in this country. 


The North American Review for February 
is the literary phenomenon of the month. 
First we have an earnest and patriotic article 
by General Grant, advocating the N icaragua 
Canal project. The genial Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
follows with an essay entitled ‘‘The pulpit and 
Uuder the quaint title of ‘‘Aa- 
ron’s Rod in Polities,’? Judge A. W. Tourgee 
emphasizes the obligation imposed upon the 
Repubiican party by the Chicago platforms 
of making provission for educating illiterate 
voters. James Freeman Clark makesa valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
grave evils that may result from the partisan 
character of the United States Supreme Court 
are pointed out by Senator John T. Morgan. 


ee 


To purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is wise 
to bear in mird that the manufactures of C. 
James King of Wm. & Co. are the best and 
the cleanest. An inspection of their prem- 
ises, corner Broadway and Sansome Sts., 
convinces one of this at first sight; and the 
fact that only white labor (girls and women 
is employed, is known as extensively as the 
fact that they are the only establishment on 
this continent that has ever been awarded a 
gold medal for hermetically sealed goods. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


F [INANCIAL. 


Silver, $1.11 per oz., 1000 fine. 

silver, 925 fine, 51% per oz. 
COMMERCIAL. | 

FLour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.25; 
Super., $3.75 to 4.25; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $4.50 to 4.75; Interior Superfine, 
$2.75 to 3.25; Oregon brands extra, 
$4.25 to 4.50; Walla Walla extra, $4.50 
to 4.75. 

WuHEat—No. 1, $1.35 to 1.37% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.30 to 1.32%. 

BarLEy — Feed, 80 to 90c; Chevalier, 
$1.15 to 1.20 for choice bay; brewing, 
$1.15 to 1.20 per ctl. 

Ryre—$1.45 to 1.50 per ctl. 
Corn—Yellow, large $1.0724 to 1.10. 


Bar 


Oats—Coast, $1.15 to 1.35; Surprise, 
oo to 1.55; Wash. Ter. oats, $1.25 to 
Frep—Bran, $13.00; ground barley, 


$22.00; middlings, $17.00; oil cake, $25.00 
per ton. 
Hors—15 to 21c. 
Potators—Early Rose, 45 to 55c per ewt. 
Ontons—$1.50 per ctl. 
Fruitr—Lemons, $3.50 to 4.50 per box for 
California; Apples, 20c to $1.50 per box; 
California oranges, $2.50 to 4.00 per box; 
Bananas, $2.00 to 4.00 per bunch. 
VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 75c per doz.; Turnips, 60 to 75c 
per ctl.; Marrowfat Squash, $8.00 to 10.00 
per ton. 
Hay—$9.00 to 16.00 for all grades. 
35 to 40c per. bale. 
Woor—Eastern Oregon choice, 20 to 30c; 
Humboldt, 26c. 
Burrrr—Chojce, 324% to 35c; Inferior, 
20 to 24c per b. 
CuHEESE—Cal. cheese, 11 to 14c for choice. 
Eaes—Fresh laid, 30 to 32%c per doz. 3 
HonEy—Comb, 12 to 15c; Strained, 6% to 


Straw, 


Te. 
Brer—First quality, 6 to inferior, 
4 to 4%c per bh. 

LamMB—5 to good te choice. 

Mourron—Wethers, 5 to 5%4c; Ewes, 5 to 
per hb. 

Porx—Live hogs, 4% to 4°4c for hard. 


the 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Having Removed 
 —TO— 


206 Kearny St. 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to caH and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & G heapest. 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


| SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 
| SAN FRANCISCO. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and 
Fastest-Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. 
Prices reduced 33 per cent. National Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 19jaly 


W.E. CHAMBERLAIN, Jn. Tos. A. Ropinson. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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14 Stops, 4 Sets Roots, OBEY $66, 
| 0 up.Paver free. Address 
4 if Daniel Beatty. Washington, N. L Ag 
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